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ERR HITLER’S war for the aggrandizement of 

-@ Russia at the expense of Europe goes on, and 
Russia does very well out of it. It is not often that 
even a great power like Russia can get itself pre- 
sented with half of a large European country without 
having to fire a shot. The masses of Germany are 
notoriously simple-minded, but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that they can long go on being so simple-minded 
as to accept the present Hitlerian thesis that the way 
to make Germany strong is to make Russia stronger, 
and the way to make Germany safe from Communism 
is to bring Communism to the borders of the Reich. 

So far nothing has happened except in the East, 
and everything that has happened in the East has 
been to the advantage of Russia, who has vastly 
extended both her territory and her diplomatic in- 
fluence. The delay in resorting to full German 
activity, otherwise ruthlessness, in the West is easily 
explicable on two grounds, one of which will perhaps 
have ceased to operate before the end of this week, 
and the other of which will continue to be effective 
for some weeks more. The first is the conviction 
which has evidently been cherished by the Hitlerites 
that they could induce the Allies to make peace on 
the basis of the present status of Poland, an idea 
which even they must be beginning to abandon. The 
second is the hope, which also grows more dim with 
each succeeding day, that the United States can be 
persuaded to abstain from economic assistance to the 
Allies. As soon as both of these hopes are abandoned, 
and perhaps as soon as the first one alone is aban 
doned, large-scale indiscriminate air raiding and 
general frightfulness will commence. The Allied 
preparations to resist are excellent, and may consti- 
tute one reason why it has not been resorted to 
‘arlier; the proof that the German air arm is in 
effective would be about the last straw that the 
patient German camel could carry. 

The truth seems to be that with the new large- 
scale engineering technique, which makes fortifica- 
tion feasible for three-hundred-mile frontiers, the 
war in the West has become one of siege, with results 
determined chiefly by economic pressure and morale. 
It should be distinctly less murderous than the open 
trench warfare of 1914-18, and both in economics 
and in morale it should offer much greater advan- 
tages to the Allies. On the side of morale the 
German losses have already been terrible. The con- 
fetti raids over German cities far from the frontier, 
unavenged by any corresponding operation against 
the Allies, are first-rate tactics in a “war of nerves.” 
The unqualified denunciation of the “enemies of God” 
hurled by the Pope against the men who have 
divided Catholic Poland between a godless Nazi 
régime and an anti-God Soviet régime must have 
tremendous effect in Catholic Austria and Catholic 
Bavaria, to say nothing of Italy and Spain. 

In all these circumstances, the Canadian policy of 
deliberate and careful preparation for a powerful 
co-operation with the Allies early next year seems to 
be entirely sound and proper, with the single excep- 
tion of the air arm, in respect of which there seem 
to be good reasons for a much more rapid and 
immediate effort. That the handicap here is one of 
machines is well understood. What is not fully under- 
stood is the extent and methods of the effort to over- 
come that handicap. It is to be hoped that the 
authorities are not influenced in respect of the air 
arm by the considerations (of climate, etc.) which 
make strongly for deliberation in the preparation of 
land troops during the winter. None of these are 
applicable to the air force, and speed is surely the 
essence of the matter. 


A Change in Quebec 


HE political situation in Quebec has been greatly 

changed by the daring tactics adopted by Mr. 
Lapointe and his fellow-Liberals from the French- 
Canadian constituencies. In effect they have pushed 
to its logical conclusion the declaration of Mr 
Duplessis that the Quebec election is on federal 
issues. If it is on federal issues, they retort, a victory 
for Mr. Duplessis is equivalent to a vote of non- 
confidence in the present Dominion Government by 
the people of Quebec; and the issue having been 
> presented in this form, the French-Canadian Liberal 
/ members at Ottawa will accept it as such and resign 
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their seats, leaving it to the electors to send to 
Ottawa a body of Duplessis supporters who can take 
no part in any Dominion Government and will be 
quite powerless to influence Dominion policies. The 
obvious suggestion is that the resultant Government, 
in such a case, would be entirely free to bring in con- 
scription whenever the rest of the country desires it, 
whereas the present Government is debarred from 
doing so by its regard for Quebec opinion. 

This appears to us to be an entirely legitimate 
reply to the Duplessis tactics, and one which, when 
backed up by the active personal intervention of the 
federal Liberals in the campaign, is likely to have a 
very considerable effect upon Quebee opinion. We 
hesitate to predict that it will lead to a Liberal vic- 
tory in the provincial sphere, but it will probably 
cause such a modification in the terms of Mr. 
Duplessis’ appeal to the electors, or at least in those 
of many of his supporters, that the re-election of a 
Duplessis Government, probably with a_ reduced 
majority, will not have to be regarded as a vote of 
censure upon the Quebec Liberal delegation at 
Ottawa. Meanwhile the position of Mr. Duplessis’ 
English-speaking supporters, both in the Legislature 
and in the press, is uncomfortable to the last degree. 
The Montreal Gazette has given up the effort to 
make anything of the situation, and the only opinion 
that it has expressed, beyond a mild admiration for 
the courage of Mr. Lapointe, is that “It is extremel) 
difficult to see how, out of a situation so confused 
and confusing, there can come a popular verdict 
which, so far as the question of autonomy is con- 
cerned, can be of very much practical value.” It might 
have added that that is entirely Mr. Duplessis’ fault 
and not at all Mr. Lapointe’s. 


International Friendship 


HE Canadian Red Cross Society holds the respect 

and admiration of all men for its year-in and 
year-out, peacetime and wartime, record of service 
to humanity. Now that war is upon us, and the 
danger of fanatical hatreds and the persecution of 
those of alien birth or extraction is again present, 
it is cheering to find the Red Cross appealing for a 
sane, tempered and humane attitude towards those 
who are possible victims of injustice. 

A special message has been sent out by the 
Society to 400,000 Juniors organized in 14,000 clas- 
ses in Canada. One paragraph of the special mes- 
sage sent by Miss Jean Browne, National Director 
of Junior Red Cross reads as follows: 
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VHE film merchants expect more people to patronize 
I the movies this winter in order to forget about 
the war. The war is going to be as bad as that, then? 

* 
Add modern similes: He had all the assurance of a 
war commentator. 
2 
The lamentable fact, of course, is that the division 
M. Duplessis is creating is not an overseas one, 
€ 
Next to getting actually into the war, remarks 
Timus, the most terrible ordeal is to get into an argu- 
ment about it. 
o 
Berlin newspapers say this will be a historic week 
for Germany. As time goes on, however, it may turn 
out to have been prehistoric. 
cs 
We believe in viewing the war calmly and going 
about our normal business and all that sort of thing, 
but we think that M. Duplessis is carrying sang froid 
a little too far in holding a provincial election. 
e 
The drawback to Hitler’s “peace offensive” is that 
it envisages an offensive peace. 


“In the third place, do not give up your program 
of International Friendliness. The world needs 
friendliness and love as never before. Do not hate 
our enemies. Hatred is vicious, and never accom- 
plishes anything but harm. If, for instance, there 
are children of German parentage in your school 
do not treat them badly. They had nothing to do 
with this war, and if you are unkind to them, you 
are guilty of injustice. Let us put forth every effort 
to help our soldiers, and let us not show hatred in 
any form.” 


Col. Drew Does Some Leading 


= recent session of the Ontario Legislature, 
brief and for the most part unanimous as it was, 
was the most interesting and encouraging that has 
been held since the present Government came into 
power. It owed that quality to the intelligence and 
vivacity of the criticism levelled, chiefly by the new 
Conservative leader, Col. Drew, against the Succes- 
sion Duty Act as amended in previous sessions and 
against the further and in several respects yet more 
outrageous amendments brought in by the Provincial 
Treasurer and adopted by the House at this session. 
For the first time the members of the Legislature 
appeared to have some accurate idea of the scope 
of this legislation and of the effect which it pro- 
duces upon human liberties and citizen rights in the 
Province of Ontario. The Conservative Opposition 
in previous years seems to have been paralysed by 
the fact that the main features of the Act were of 
ancient origin, and were largely the work of old 
Conservative Governments,—entirely losing sight of 
the fact that as the Act was applied in previous 
régimes, through the agency of the courts, there was 
never any serious objection to its effects, and that 
the objectionable elements, consisting of inquisitorial 
and final discretionary powers vested in government 
officials, are entirely the product of the amendments 
of the last three years. They were also bamboozled, 
no doubt, by the claim so vociferously advanced by 
Mr. Hepburn, that the last election gave him a “man- 
date” to proceed with the revision of “fraudulent” 
estate settlements effected by his predecessors. 

The Act as it now stands is a frightfully com- 
plicated piece of legislation, and it is not surprising 
that the members, especially the non-legal ones, have 
never bothered to acquaint themselves with its sig- 
nificance. But Col. Drew is a lawyer, and evidently 
made a careful study of the Act and the amend- 
ments; and while he was unable to prevent the adop- 
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Alas, it seems only yesterday when “hold that 
* was purely a rugby term. 
a” 


line 


An American anthropologist says that the human 
race is definitely degenerating. We always thought 
scientists kept to their laboratories and never read 
the newspapers. 

& 

What a paradox it is, that when life becomes cheap 
the cost of living goes up. 

o 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because when 
you are called down from the attic, it will be somebody 
really important at the door. 

2 

Poland’s horrors are not yet over. Soviet troops, 
we learn, are plastering all occupied villages with 
huge posters of Stalin. 

e 

Question of the Hour: “You don’t take sugar in 
your tea, do you?” 

. 

Esther says that if Hitler makes another speech 
this week, she hopes he won’t be as rude as the last 
time and keep interrupting the English interpreter. 


ye 


By C. E. SILCOX 


SEE PAGE FIVE 
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“THE U-BOATS MAY BE SAFELY LEFT to the 
care and constant attention of the British Navy”. 
Reporting on the first month of the war in a 
broadcast last Sunday, Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, had a 
heartening message for the whole Empire. “By 
the end of October we shall have three times 
as many hunting craft at work as we had at the 
beginning of the war and . . . . our means of 
putting down this pest will grow continually. 
We are taking great care about that." Here are 
some of the “hunters” that keep the sea lanes 
open for British shipping. LEFT, part of a 
destroyer convoy and RIGHT, heavy weather in 
the Bay of Biscay. 


tion of the new clauses, he did manage to mak« 

clear that they include some of the most dangerous 
invasions of liberty and privacy that have ever been 
enacted outside of Nazi Germany. In this operation, 
we are glad to note, he was ably assisted in so far as 
the outside public was concerned by the Globe and 


Mail, which emphasised the extraordinary point tha 


the Provincial Treasurer is now empowered to in- 
quire into any facts, and demand production of any 
records, which it may please him to inquire into 
demand, whether they are relevant to the 

under investigation or Nothing is prin 
the Province of Ontario more. Nobody 
has received a legacy, or a gift from som body who 
has since died, is immune from any question or de- 
mand that the Provincial Treasurer may put to him 
The question or demand does not have to be relevant 
to the matter of the gift or legacy: it may have 
nothing to do with it; the question must be ans- 
wered, the thing demanded must be produced. The 
Provincial Treasurer is the master of Ontario: 
nothing can be secret from him or his emissaries. 


not, 


any 


Search for Principals 


T IS said to have been a Toronto Universit) 
who was responsible for the all gation that 
University is now giving two-year practical cours 
university principalship leading to the deg: 
Principal; but it will be generally admitted b 
men and Toronto men alike that s 
much too short to be beneficial e 
recipient or to the institution. The difticul , 
being experienced in filling positions of this 
1s not confined ta McGill—is merely another 
of the growing magnitude of the tasks 
being imposed upon occupants of the greate) 
in our public life, and the alarming shortag 
competent and willing to fill them. Whether the cau: 
of that shortage be the decimation of the now 
generation by the late war, or the impairment 


AC 


ithe) 


: 
health of its abler men by the unprecedented bt 
of responsible office, the ul 

exists; and we must see to it that product 


petent leaders is one of the chief aims of 


shortage 


tional process applied to our rising generations 


Birthplaces of Eminent 


if igermingg are about 250 more names in the latest 
“Who’s Who in Canada,” compiled by the in 
defatigable Mr. B. M. Greene, than there were in th« 
previous or 1936-7 edition. As there have been ove 
200 deaths among the included since the publication 
of that edition, and a few other names have been 
dropped, there must be about 500 new biographies ; 
and there would have been more if some of those to 
whom blanks for information were sent had not 
neglected to reply. Although industry, commerce and 
finance are still the most fully recognized fields of 
Canadian activity, it is gratifying to report that there 
is an increasing disposition to include persons noted 
merely for intellectual or aesthetic endeavor, and even 
professors and members of the clergy. Education 
outside of the universities apparently has still to 
make its impress; we do not find the principals of any 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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Neutrals Learn 


W* ARE facing today one of the gravest crises 
that ever confronted the British Empire. We 
shall need, in order to survive it, and to survive it 
triumphantly, not only strong arms, but clear heads 
We must understand hew we got where we are, so 


hat we do not misconceive the issues before us. We 


must remember history so that, 


¢ 
} 
} 
I 


in realizing ou 
rem. We must know 
what we are fighting for, so that we may have the 
moral strength that deserves and wins victory. And 


os3 ] ] . 

we must constantly and diligently plan the founda- 
: 
| 


t ? 


dangers Wwe do not over-estimate t 





ecent international 
; 


civilization may at last be built, and may claim and 


have the abiding | tv of met 
Let us tell ourselves plainly at the outset that we 
ire now fighting quitous agyression because of 
t rie «if lifference, in which we shared, to the 
common authority we set up twenty vears ago, and 
because of our Common reluctance to understand and 
fulfil the obligations we then undertook. And for that 
same reuson we are fighting without the assistance 
sey s ild be with us in honoring the bond 
espect and presen is against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity and political independ 
Members f the League” \Mlost of them 
ive ] med a precarious neutrality. One of them 
S ¢ | COLressl 
These neutrals will learn as we are learning, and 
t A eal 0 late, that the only 
security 1s ctive security. Our own Prime Min- 
ste é t most forcib to them when he 
$ S mber & P me ‘IT tell them if 
Ss strugyg d Britain and 
br) . ot them tnat wil 
t pe, YT t rs T ne pre sent 
me ! \ as Mr. King implies, 
iggressor will bi 
ves Peace and wat 
. Our stand is our final recog- 
itrality in the modern 
- ere one Is attacked all 
here are no longer any far away 


here is our cause, that 


It is for them, 











t ynitior i that, or one by one 
' \ toe ! ey might have 
t s for them it 
eS t take excuses 
History Does Console 
vt ecause we failed to maintain the 
I ective security agalnst aggression 
ere was such joint power available as could 
en successfully defied, we must now fight 
that principle without the support of those who 
e equally bound with us to fight for it; and under 
Tal etter for the aggressor and far less 
| urselves that if history does 
Ses story does console. Let me sug 
‘ 1 do what I have recently been doing 
Pak vn for Instance the volume on Napoleon in the 
( ( Vodern History Read how the Prussin 
1 ] Frederick called the Great, a Prussia that 
I h Russia in that dismemberment of 
P vhict Was mily indone by tne Treaty ot 
' lles, how that State, the creature and symbol 
ivyressive war, Was annihilated within four weeks 
Napoleon in 1806. Tne defeat of Prussia on that 
: n is speedy, almost as great as 
I ! d far? surprising 
\ t ! that same year, to the position of 
England. Napoleon was far stronger relatively thar 
rermany toda He achieved an alliance with Russia 
A h enabler O set up the continent of Europe 
rainst that western island. The odds then against 
England were fa yreater than they are now ayalnst 
e Commonw h and France, but that 
ndomit ( inti Wor ind a the 
inanimou ] rt of the Europe he re 
stored. That is wh grave he position is, we need 
ts nis 1s tt yreatest ¢1 it we ive col 
fronted; and we can get comfort and assurance from 
tne past 
The Interest of All 
But our chief strength lies in the cause we are 


fighting for Let us be careful to realize and to 


stute that cause in its fulness, because the conse 


quences, for victory and for true peace, lie in it 


We are not fighting for a separate Canadian interest, 


or a separate British interest, or a separate allied 
interest. We are fighting for an interest that is 
the interest of all. We are fighting because we see 
that “the whole business of isolation,” as our Prime 
Minister has called it, is “a mere myth”; because 
we see that the common interest is our interest. The 
common interest is the moral interest, and because 
of that we shall have strength within, and, as we go 
on we shall receive strength from without. 

You may have noticed a review of a book recently 
published by a German, Count Piickler, a friend of 
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That Security Must 


mit ee 


BY WARWICK CHIPMAN, K.C. 


Ribbentrop, in which he attempts to estimate the 
strength of the British Empire. He says this: 

“Great Britain’s power can be sent into action 
only for political aims which are ethical in the eyes 
of the world, aims which can be amply justified on 
moral grounds. 

“Great Britain is particularly dependent on 
world public opinion in her actions. Certainly, the 
British Empire is very strong, but it is at the same 
time very vulnerable. It could never envisage the 
possibility of waging war against a hostile world. 
Today the position is already such that British for- 
eign policy requires clear moral justification, not 
only in the eves of the outside world, but also in 


the eyes of the member countries of the Empire 
itself. . . Great Britain’s power therefore cannot 
be used arbitrarily. .. On the other hand, it follows 
from this moral check on her foreign policy that 
no country in the world has anything to fear from 
her, no matter how strong she may be, providing 
its own foreign policy is as strictly ethical as Great 
Britain’s is compelled by circumstances to be. 

With all its riches and all its power the British 
Empire has determined on a great undertaking. It 
wishes to make itself the crystallization point of a 
new and greater Commonwealth of peoples and one 
in which peace and justice will reign. But in ad- 
vancing to this undertaking it has left one plank 
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What Are We Fighting For? 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


IS EXTREMELY important that the British 
and French and the peoples of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations should know, and should let 
the neutral world know, precisely what it is that 
they are fighting for in this war. I am not satisfied 
that the objectives of the war have been adequately 
stated by our leaders, and I am quite sure that they 
are not adequately appreciated by the rest of the 
vorld 

It is certainly not enough to say merely that we 
are fighting to change the character of the German 
(;overnment. We fought from 1914 to 1918 to change 
the character of the German Government, and the 
results were far from satisfactory. It is true that 
our objectives cannot be attained without changing 
the character of the German Government, but the 
»bjectives lie far beyond the change. We must make 
it clear just why the German Government is intol- 
erable, what are the actions which have made it 
intolerable, and what are the conditions with which 
a future German Government must comply in order 
that it may be acceptable to us and to the great body 
of neutral nations which already feel very largely as 
we do and which in the not distant future may—if 
We state our objectives properly—be fighting on 
our side 


The objection to the kind of government at present 
ruling in Germany is that it is incompatible with the 
peace, order and good government of the world. 
The peace, order and good government of the world 
ire a matter of collective interest; they are a matter 
tt vital importance to every nation which does not 
lesire to profit by disorder, just as the peace, order 
ind good government of Canada are a matter of 
Vital interest to every Canadian who does not cal- 
culate on profiting by disorder. The present conflict 
is for the purpose of convincing Germany that the 
forces of peace and order are so much stronger than 
the forces of disorder that it does not pay to calcu- 
late on profiting by disorder. If we fail, if the forces 
of disorder are proved to be the stronger, there is 
nothing before the world, or at any rate before Eur- 
ope (and I do not think that Europe can thus be 
separated from the world) except a succession of 
struggles until one nation proves itself so definitely 
superior to all the rest that it is able to impose its 
will upon them all; and even that state of imposed 
peace is not likely to be durable, because the ex- 
pansion of the power of such a nation always sets up 
internal stresses which ultimately make it unable 
to maintain its primacy. Russia, the most likely 
candidate for such a primacy at present, is also the 
nation most likely to suffer from such stresses after 


indue expansion 


The Peace Machinery 


At the close of the last war there was set up a 
machinery for the purpose of representing and de- 
fending the collective interest of the nations which 
were supposed to desire the preservation of order 
It developed that these nations were not sufficiently 
desirous of the preservation of order to take much 
trouble or to accept many sacrifices on account of 
it The United States refused to form part of the 
machinery at all; other nations, such as Canada, 
joined the organization and speedily made it ap- 
parent that they did not regard themselves as obli- 
gated to do anything but utter platitudes and set up 
committees at Geneva. The machinery was there, 
but the nations which were to have used it declined 
to do so 

The machinery is still there, and the collective 
interest of the non-aggressive nations is not only 
still there but is vastly more obvious to all concerned 
than it was in the 1920’s. It seems to me that the 
only possible objective in this war-—-the only ulti- 
mate objective which can give meaning to the im- 
mediate objective of changing the character of the 
German Government—is the putting of that ma- 





chinery into working order, the enlisting of so large 
a number of nations to work that machinery, that 
aggression will cease to be good business. What we 
are really fighting for, surely, is that people all over 
the world shall be able to have the kind of govern- 
ment that they desire to have, subject to the limita- 
tion that it shall not interfere with the right of other 
people to do the same. Nobody in his senses believes 
that one-half of the Poles desire to live under the 
government of Nazi Germany and one-half under 
that of Stalinite Russia. Nobody supposes that the 
people of Latvia or Rumania want to live under the 
government of either of those countries. The con- 
dition of things which makes it possible for an un- 
desired form of government, an undesired national 
citizenship or overlordship, to be foisted upon such 
people by force upon such paltry pretexts as the 
alleged misgovernment of a few thousand Germans 
in Danzig, is a condition of things which must be 
brought to an end. To bring it to an end is the real 
objective of this war. 


Neutrality to Be Barred 


The major difference between the two powers 
Which have just divided Poland between themselves 
and the powers which are fighting them is that the 
former look forward to nothing more than a series 
of similar aggressions, while the latter have no 
plans of aggression themselves and look forward to 
a time when aggression will be recognized, and 
treated, as an international crime. The alliance 
between Germany and Russia is merely the agree- 
ment of two plunderers to divide the swag; that 
between Great Britain and France is the agreement 
of two thoroughly peaceable nations to resist ag- 
gression upon a third because it is a breach of inter- 
national justice. I have not much sympathy with 
the policy, exemplified by Mr. Churchill’s speech 
last week-end, of drawing a sharp distinction be- 
tween the acts of Russia and those of Germany. 
tussia and Germany, it seems to me, are in the 
position of two bank robbers, both of whom entered 
the bank and held up the staff and made away with 
the cash, but only one of whom fired the shot which 
killed the manager; the law makes little distinction 
in such cases, and neither would I. It is true that 
such accomplices usually quarrel in the long run and 
one of them aids the police to catch the other; and 
Mr. Churchill wants us to feel kindly about Russia 
because she will eventually turn king’s evidence and 
she did not actually fire the shot. But we do not 
know that it will be Russia that will turn, and even 
if it is it will not be the Russia of Molotoff but that 
of Litvinoff; and it is just as likely that Germany 
will turn, cast out Herr Hitler, and unite with the 
rest of Europe in keeping Russia where she belongs. 
Meanwhile both nations are criminals in flagrante 
delictu, and the business of any society of civilized 
nations is to stop their crimes and take away their 
booty, not only as an act of justice to their victims 
but as a deterrent to similar crimes in future. 

Mr. Wickham Steed seems to me to have the right 
idea in his Fortnightly Review article calling on 
sritain and France to announce their war objec- 
tives, of which the first and foremost would be the 
establishment of a federation of nations pledged to 
certain principles, which “must exclude future neu- 
trality toward aggression in any shape or form.” 
Mr. Steed seems to think that this federation could 
not readily be developed out of the existing League 
of Nations but should be built up independent of it, 
with much stronger commitments and without the 
unfortunate past record which clouds our every 
present thought of the League. This is a matter of 
procedure rather than objective, and might be de- 
termined later by the participating nations them- 
selves. The main thing is to make it clear that this 
is not a private fight for private objectives, but a 
common cause against governments whom the Pope 
himself has designated as the enemies of God. 


October 7, 1939 





Be Collective 
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IF MECHANIZATION WINS — and Hitler's 
Blitzkrieg in Poland seems to prove it—Britons 
may well take heart for the days which lie 
ahead. For many years military experts have 
agreed that the British Army stood first in the 
development of armored fighting vehicles; the 
sole weakness was the lack of numbers. But 
since Munich this has been overcome and fac- 
tories are now turning out war machines at top 
speed. LEFT, tanks and mechanical transport 
of all types in recent manoeuvres on Salisbury 
plains and RIGHT, a close up of some of the 
latest heavy tanks. 





uncovered; it is no longer in a position to resist 
moral weapons.” 

You will note that he suggests that we are 
handicapped by the obligation to have a moral 
foreign policy; but he concludes by saying: ‘Great 
Britain desires and must pursue a morally justifi- 
able policy. The country whose policy is more moral 
than hers will therefore defeat her without even 
crossing swords—unless she has already become its 
friend.” 

If that be the test we cannot now be defeated. 


Preparing for Peace 


The obligation to have a moral foreign policy 
is, in so far as we fulfill it, an obligation to have 
a policy that fits most with the general good of 
this world, with the deepest needs of all, friends, 
neutrals, or enemies. The moral interest is the 
common interest, and when we side with that we 
must increase, as the nations which side against it 
must decrease. We shall never face a policy more 
moral than that. 

And that cause, which France and we share to- 
gether, and which others yet will see and share, will 
not only be our strength in the struggle that lies 
before us, but will be the key to the peace for which 
we must prepare, a peace that will ensure a common 
security, by a common loyalty to the interest of all, 
a peace founded upon the principle that where one 
is involved all are involved. If we do not aim to 
get back to that, this war will neither be won nor be 
worth the winning. 

A League of Nations to preserve peace must be 
remade and made real. We must persistently plan 
how to reestablish it, how to improve its method, how 
above all, to insure our loyalty to it. The myth of 
isolationism, the myth of self-sufficiency, the myth 
of narrow sovereignty, must be seen for what they 
are, our inveterate enemies. They create, and cul- 
minate in, the Hitlerism that we must now destroy. 
There is an obligation upon every one of us to see 
this war, its reasons and its consequences, as a 
whole, to use our minds so that we keep to the 
point, and, never losing sight of our true cause, 
study and contrive the conditions of peace. 

If we do this, even those of us who are not able to 
serve at the front can play our part and contribute to 
the only object that really matters,—the ending of 
international anarchy and the establishment of the 
reign of law. 


Beware of Blacklists 


One last word. We must keep our minds in trim 
by constant exercise, or our minds will not help us, 
and while there must always be restraint, we can 
only fight and win this war as free men. Our Prime 
Minister and the Prime Minister of Australia have 
both emphasized the need for tolerance and modera- 
tion, lest in winning we lose the very things for 
which we are fighting, freedom, and security in dif- 
ference. Let us beware of the temptation to put 
upon blacklists, conversational or otherwise, those 
who have honest beliefs that differ from ours, or 
those who show any independence of thought. We 
shall need all the sincere thinking we can muster. 
Let us guard its freedom. 

Indeed, our Prime Minister went further. He 
made a plea for toleration on behalf of the German 
people themselves. “No more fatal error could be 
made,” said Mr. King, “with respect to the issue at 
stake in this great conflict than to believe that it is 
the German people who have plunged Europe into 
war.” And he made clear in his own words that we 
are fighting not a people, but an apostasy that is 
driving them, and from which they too must be 
delivered. 

A Chinese philosopher said long ago: “In a battle, 
he who has pity conquers.” We today may say: 
“Those who fight, and know that they fight in the 
cause of all men; those whose victory will be free- 
dom for all, friends, neutrals, and foes; those who, as 
they fight, see and plan the peace; these will win 
the war.” 
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The Air Force?—What Air Force? 


BY FLIGHT-COMDR. A. H. SANDWELL 


HE one thousand assorted young Britishers from 

- every corner of the far-flung Empire now being 
trained in England under the command of the cele- 
brated Canadian sportsman, Air Commodore A. C. 
Critchley, have overcome at least one mental hazard. 
They know where they are, and they know where 
they are going! 

The one hundred thousand young Canadians who, 
we are told, have registered for service at the re- 
cruiting offices of the Royal Canadian Air Force, are 
very far from being as happily placed. They know 
not for what Service, British or Canadian, they are 
to be trained; when or where their training will take 
place; a lot of them are beginning to wonder whether 
they will ever be trained at all. 

Until the nature and extent of Canada’s projected 
development in aerial matters are much more clearly 
defined than they are at present, the existing un- 
certainty will continue to inflict a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction and discouragement on everybody con- 
cerned, and especially on qualified men, most of them 
veterans of the last war in the air, who have offered 
their services only to be told that their applications 
“will be placed on file,’ or requested to “come back 
some time next week.” Yet that is all the officers in 
charge of recruiting can tell them — softening the 
blow in some cases with a few words of unof- 
ficial encouragement,—because they themselves have 
nothing to go on. 


Sounded Sensible 


We have been told for several years past — so 
regularly and so earnestly that we had come to take 
it for granted that in the event of war Great 
Britain would look to Canada for trained air per- 
sonnel in unlimited numbers, and for a supply of 
aircraft, sub-chasers, munitions of various kinds, and 
food. One reason for the wide acceptance of this 
plan as gospel was that it sounded so eminently 
sensible. Hence the hundred thousand applicants and 
the fact that every second person one meets is trying 
to get into the Air Force. 

Yet so lacking in confirmation is the program, if 
any, that just before these lines were written, large 
sections of the Canadian aircraft industry were 
thrown into a state of jitters by signs, portents and 
rumors that it had been decided to concentrate the 
Dominion’s war budget on raising and equipping 
infantry, postponing the air training scheme, and 
apparently all preparations for it, for a twelvemonth. 
Rumors like this one, when they have sufficient sub- 
stantiation to be believed by hard-headed business 
men, and ridiculous as they sound in retrospect, can 
be very disturbing, both to patriotic young men who 
want to get into the service, and to equally patriotic 
people who want to get on with their job of building 
aeroplanes. 


What Can Canada Do? 


Nobody ever expected Canada to build up and 
maintain, at her own expense, an Air Force com- 
parable in size and striking power with those of 
Great Britain, France or Germany. Britain was 
spending ten million dollars a week on new aircraft 
alone a month or so before war was declared, which 
is obviously beyond our capabilities. But it is reason- 
able to assume that we are obligated to equip our- 
selves to defend our own coastlines, and to develop 
an industry capable of supplying all our own needs 
and of making at least some contribution towards 
supplying vital and urgent Empire needs if called 
upon. If, as the result of the destruction of her own 
factories by hostile bombs, or for any other reasons, 
Britain has to rely upon Canada as an immediate 
source of military aircraft, she is going to be terribly 
disappointed and let down. Who knows when the 
situation may become urgent? Our Canadian in- 
dustry must be equipped, and housed, and manned 
with skilled workers at once, so that our plants can 
turn out something better than the miserable trickle 
of machines they are now producing, in most cases 
after an interval of from one to two years from the 
receipt of orders. 

To be fair to our manufacturers, they are the 
least to blame for the existing state of affairs. 
Delays caused by political exigency and ineptitude at 
Ottawa, and the extreme difficulty of getting blue- 
prints, specifications, bills of materials and other 
essential information from Great Britain about the 
machines they are endeavoring to build, are chiefly 
responsible. The outbreak of war and the neutrality 
legislation in the United States have added to the 
already serious problem of securing an adequate 
supply of engines and raw materials, most of which 
are not yet produced in this country. 

One of the first things the Royal Canadian Air 
Force has got to tackle, when it gets through with 
the orgy of promotions which has been occupying so 
much of its attention since September 10, is to 
arrange for the proper protection of our coastlines. 
Suitable machines in large numbers are required, 
together with crews to man them, mechanics to 
service them, hangars to house them in, wharves, 
slipways, winches and motor boats to take care of 
them when not “upstairs,” machine shops, living 
quarters for officers and men (it isn’t always sum- 
mer!), wireless transmitting and receiving stations, 
pigeon lofts (complete with pigeons and somebody 
who understands them), and a thousand and one 
other details. 


Good Men Waiting 


And besieging the recruiting offices, taking special 
trips at their own expense to Ottawa, hunting vainly 
for some “Open Sesame!” that will dissolve the rock 
of indifference which confronts them, are at least 
several hundred Canadians who in the last war were 
performing precisely the duties that will be required 
of the officers and men charged with the patrol and 
protection of our coasts. Many of them possess dis- 
tinguished records, many more of them are still 
quite physically fit for the type of flying involved in 
this work though they might be somewhat too 
mature for violent aerobatics. The point is that they 
have one and all been through the mill already. Their 
experience is potentially worth, in the aggregate, 
millions of dollars in efficiency, knowledge and ex- 
perience, in their ability to make up their minds and 
get on with whatever job they may tackle without 
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THE WAR AGAINST AGGRESSION 


Can't Fight War Without Iron 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


HERE is a certain satisfaction in dealing with 

solid fact which you can’t get out of specula- 
tion, however interesting. So this week we turn 
from consideration of Soviet policy, which Churchill 
has called “a secret, wrapped in a mystery and hid- 
den in an enigma”, and of possible changes of regime 
in Germany, to the plain question of what the 
Germans are going to shoot with. A minister to 
whom I recounted these facts yesterday replied that 
if we based our hopes on tons of ore and “reeking 
tubes” we were lost before we started. From their 
reluctance to match weight of metal with the French 
and British in the West the Nazi leaders seem to 
share my noble-minded friend’s conclusion, if not 
his ideals. 

The German victory in Poland was gained, as 
well as by daring tactics, by overwhelming weight 
of metal. In close infantry fighting and behind 
fortifications the Poles did well, but out in the open 
they were hopelessly lost with only their rifles and 
their courageous breasts to oppose to the German 
tanks, armored cars, flame-throwers, aerial bombs, 
artillery of all calibres and motorized infantry. In 
the West, who doubts but that the fighting will be 
heavier and weight of metal quite as decisive in the 
end? The German military economist Friedensburg 
calculates that their side used half a ton of iron and 
steel per man per month in 1918. It is commonly 
reckoned that present-day consumption would be 
that much for defence and twice as much for attack. 
The expert of the German Mining Journal figured 
out two years ago that Germany would require at 
least 26 million tons of steel per year to fight a 
major war, but she actually used well over this, or 
34 million tons, according to the Reichsbank official 
Hans Brinckman, last year. 


Germany's Poor Ore 


But look at Germany’s position in regard to iron 
ore. Whereas in 1918 Germany had, along with 
Austria-Hungary, a yearly ore production of 45 
million tons, today the Lorraine mines which were 
her great mainstay lie behind the Maginot Line in 
France, and far from holding and working 80 per 
cent. of France’s iron mines, Germany is by way of 
losing the coal and steel production of the Saar. 
The Reich has still the Ruhr, Austrian and 
Czechoslovak mines, giving her a _ production of 
around 15 million tons. That wouldn’t be so bad 
if it were rich ore, like Sweden’s, which runs 65 per 
cent. iron content. 

The German ore is on the whole, however, about 
the poorest now being worked in Europe. The Ruhr 
ore, with a production of 7 million tons annually, 
contains 30 percent iron and is a barely feasible 
commercial proposition. The 3 million tons of 
Austrian ore is slightly better, though a long way 
from the Ruhr. The Czech production runs close 
to a million tons a year, but I have no figures for 
its quality. But then comes the 3 to 4 million tons 
of stuff dug up under the Hermann Goering scheme, 
with an iron content of about 22 percent, and as a 
German statistical table before me puts it, “not 
previously reckoned as iron ore.” 

Germany’s arms have been made, right up to 
the present day, not out of these ores, which are 
used for domestic steels, but out of imported French, 
Spanish and notably Swedish ores. Major-General 
von Hannecken of the Economics Ministry advised 
the steel industry in June 1938 to go over as rapidly 
as possible from the Siemens-Martin process, which 
requires imported low-phosphorus ore and imported 
scrap, to the Thomas process, which needs neither 
but produces a poorer steel. In practice this was not 
widely done. In face of the sustained heavy demand 
for armaments the steel industry continued to use 
the rich 65 percent Swedish ore to which it was 


continual prodding and advice from harassed officers 
at Ottawa, who ought to be only too glad to delegate 
some of their immense responsibilities. Other ex- 
officers, with experience of instructional work, either 
in the air or on the ground, are anxious to serve in 
almost any capacity,—at the wheel or the stick if still 
physically fit, in the class-room if not. Some of them 
are so anxious that if they can discover no opening 
here, they will find some means of getting to the 
Old Country, and their services will be lost to Canada. 


By far the greater number of these men are 
established in business; they are not seeking to 
“better themselves”; and they will be only too ready 
to return to positions that are being held for them if 
they survive this war (and if the positions survive). 
They are not looking for a service “career,” and there 
is no need for members of the Permanent Force to 
regard them with either apprehension or disdain. 
Most of them wouldn’t stay in the service in peace 
time on a bet. But they can do a grand job of work 
for Canada if they are permitted to take a hand “for 
the duration”! 


adapted, and store the low-grade Hermann Goering 
stuff which would have required three times the 
furnace capacity, three times the lime and coke and 
three times the labor, all of which Germany was 
short, to turn out in the end a much inferior pro- 
duct. One might wish that Germany’s cannon and 
her Siegfried armor had been made out of German 
ore instead of the excellent iron and nickel of the 
peaceful Swedish and Canadian democracies. (This 
is one of the things we've reallv got to tackle after 
this job is cleaned up. Is it sane? Is it even profit- 
able?) 


Facts About Sweden 


Now, just as war is starting, and Germany needs 
even more iron than formerly, the French supplies 
(542 million tons last year) and the Spanish (11; 
million tons in 1938) are cut off completely. The 
only supply left in Europe which could see Germany 
through a big war is the Swedish. You have been 
hearing about this Swedish iron. Here are the 
facts concerning it; I have been to Sweden my- 
self and looked over the mines, railways and ship- 
ping facilities to verify them. 

By far the greater part of Sweden's ore pro- 
duction is in Lapland. Export from this field is 
limited by Parliament to an average of 11 million 
tons a year) recently increased from 9) over the 
period 1938-39-40; from the Central Swedish field 
1.7 million tons a year. Germany has been taking 
almost exactly three-quarters of this export. But the 
shipping facilities for two-thirds of the Lapland ore 
lie at Narvik, on the extreme North Atlantic coast 
of Norway. From here the ore is carried by boat 
to Rotterdam and up the Rhine to the Ruhr fur- 
naces. This route is now closed to Germany. All 
her Swedish ore will have to come down the Baltic. 

To get this ore Germany has only to overcome 
the following difficulties: 

(1) Pay for it. When Germany ran out of money 
in 1918 Sweden very quickly stopped delivering 
goods to her. 

(2) Greatly expand the facilities at the port of 
Lulea, at the top of the Gulf of Bothnia. 

(3) Transport the ore safely down the 1000 miles 
of Bothnian and Baltic waters. 

(4) Expand the transshipping facilities at Stettin, 
now organized to handle only a quarter of the 
proposed volume. 

(5) Build out the railways across to the Ruhr 
to carry this flood of new traffic which would 
amount to no less than 30 trains a day, with 44 
cars to a train and 35 tons to a car. 

And just on top of this, the Gulf of Bothnia is 
frozen over five months every winter. 

If the problem of getting Swedish ore to Germany 
is almost insuperable, how much more so is that 
of getting Russian ore from the Urals or Siberia 
to the far front on the Rhine where it has to be 
made into munitions and shot into the air! Look 
at the distance on the map. Think of the extra 
strain on Russia’s already over-burdened and _ in- 
efficient transport, and of the incidental necessity 
of changing every ton of ore at the Polish frontier 
from broad-gauge Russian cars to standard-gauge 
German cars. Here, in the prosaic little matter of 
where and how to get the iron to fight with, we may 
have the spike in Hitler’s grandiose plan of conquest 
and one of the chief reasons for his anxiety to call 
off the war in the West be‘ore it properly starts. 
If Hitler goes ahead with a big offensive now and 
uses up the four to six months reserve which is 
probably the most he has been able to lay by, he 
is going to be very short of iron by the time the 
Spring thaw opens up the Gulf of Bothnia. And if 
he doesn’t go ahead now, will he be in any better 
position in spirit or material to do so then? 


The Front Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


of the great endowed residential schools, and the 
Ontario Deputy Minister of Education, a considerable 
personality in his own right and the holder of what 
is probably the most powerful educational office in 
the Dominion, is not listed, though his opposite 
number in Nova Scotia is. 

Judging from a sample of one hundred consecutive 
names taken at random, the best place to be born with 
a view to getting into “Who’s Who in Canada” is 
Ontario, which contributed 55 out of the hundred, 
eight of these being native to Toronto and the rest 
to other towns. Quebec sent nine, of which five were 
Montrealers. England provided nine, and the Mari- 
time Provinces eight (P.E.I. alone sent three, which 
is out of all proportion to its population). The U.S.A. 
gave six, Scotland four, Ireland three, Manitoba two, 
and Australia, New Zealand, China and France one 
each. Seventy-four per cent. were therefore natives 
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of Canada, which suggests a growing degree of 
national maturity. The six Americans are of course 
a mere reasonable exchange for probably more than 
six Canadians who have been getting into the Ameri 
can Who’s Who in the same time; if the percentage 
runs about the same throughout there should be about 
200 American-born persons in this volume, and there 
are certainly many more than 200 Canadians of 
Who’s Who rank in the United States. This is the 
reason why Nova Scotia and New Brunswick do not 
bulk as large in this list as their population would call 
for; they export a much larger proportion of their 
talent to the United States than does any other 
part of Canada. The West is of course too young 
to have fathered any important number of 
celebrities as yet; the people in this book were mostly 
born about fifty vears ago, when Manitoba was almost 
the only settled part of the prairies. 





Interviewed: 


play the male lead in “I Married An 
Angel”, King compared London, Eng., 


eee aad 


this manner, as re- 


a nea 


uicker, 


if art would 


replied: 
“Decidedly so. Men 





ll that quickens the sym- 
emotional, 


not of tragedy 





Written: 


CARTOON OF “Local Static” by 


Daily Star. 


hours in that small boat, 6 of us, 
when the submarine reappeared. 
“She came to within speaking dis- 
tance of us and the commander told 
us not to worry as an American ship 
was coming to rescue us. He said he 


was sorry to do this, but war was 
war. 

“However, just as the submarine 
had moved about 100 yards away 


from us, we heard a roar and looking 


up saw a British plane, then another 
The men on the sub started to get 
under cover, but they were too late. 


The planes dropped 6 depth charges 
and split her wide open. 


Related: 


In London, Eng., the 
WEEK. An inspector of 
Society for the 
to Children 


TALE OF THE 
the National 
Prevention of Cruelty 
told in a Magistrates 
Juvenile Court of a mother in the 
East End who had not evacuated her 
children and not let them go 
to the safety of the country without 


would 





her. ‘But,’’ expostulated the Inspec- 
tor, “don’t you know there’s a war 
on and we are fighting Germany?” 
I dunno,” replied the woman ‘Be 
Predicted: 
By Rev. MAvuRICE SHEEHY, head of 
Department of Religious Educa- 
tion University, Washing- 
yn at the Dominion of Can- 
la » attacked in the present 
al 
Intery ed by the Washington 
Post, Dr. Sheehy had this to say: “Of 


> thing I am certain, 


after talking 





h people who represent both sides 

the present conflict. Canada will 
e attacked before this war is over. 
Wheth ve shall stand by and see 
that d will be determined by the 
pe le of the United States, not by 
the President or the Secretary of 
State’. On the stand that the United 
States will eventually take in this 

nflict “I can foresee a situation 
al re an effort would be made 
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a ‘peace at any price’ policy”. 
possible failure of repeal of 

the arms embargo: “It would be the 
most tragic bit of stupidity in our 
GopBOoUT, Quebec Lib- 
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that Quebec Prem- 





Maurice Duplessis had called a 
general. election on October 25 to 
pitalize on the uncertainty caused 

+ ” * + 
var Firing the opening gun 
t forthcoming Quebec elections, 
former Minister of Agri- 


yn issue: “T¢ 
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Y t cn decreed military conscrip- 
so long as Germans are not on 

id SO 
mier Duplessis’s reasons for call- 
ng the election, as set forth by Adel- 
ird Godbout to capitalize on the 
incertainty created by present condi- 
t s. Mr. Duplessis would want us 
t forge that for 3 years he per- 
tted anarchy to reign in all de- 
irtments of the administration, per- 
litted s friends to pillage the cof- 
s of Provin and threw mil- 
Ss awa The present election was 
4 1 because the government cannot 
VY any more money. That means 
it ft P nce, whose credit was 
les i by Rt. Hon. R. B. Ben- 
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nett as the best of any Canadian 
Province, has been ruined. Quebec 
province now cannot borrow even 


$10,000,000.” 


Enlisted: 


Davip CROLL, Mayor of Windsor, 


Ont., in the Essex Scottish Regiment. 
week 


Last Mayor Croll passed his 
medical board 
tests, was declared 
eligible for enlist- 
ment as a private 
and is expected to 
take his place in 
the ranks in the 
very near future. 
He will apply for 
leave of absence 
from his mayoralty 
post, but enlist- 
ment will not af- 
fect his seat in the 
Ontario Legislature, where he sits as 


a private member representing 
Windsor-Walkerville. 
The real-life story of the 39-year- 


old Windsor Mayor reads like Horatio 
Born 
son of a poor Jewish 
David Croll’s first job 
was shining shoes on the 
then he ran messages, finally 
graduated to selling 


Alger at his rags-to-riches best. 
in Moscow, the 
dealer, 
in Windsor 


attle 


street; 
newspapers. 
Picking up the language as he hawked 
papers, Croll earned enough from 
the operation of a newstand to attend 
the University of Toronto. 


nis 


He was slim, ambitious and 30 when 
he ran for Mayor of Windsor, Ont., in 
1930 and he retained the office from 
1931 to 1934. His searching investi- 
gation into the plight of relief reci- 
pient families who had been estab- 
lished on Northern Ontario farms sur- 
prised Provincial administrators and 
Croll was drafted into the Cabinet of 
Premier Mitchell F. Hepburn as Min- 
ister of Public Welfare and Municipal 
Affairs after the 1934 elections. Be- 
cause he and Premier Hepburn—who 
relishes opposition as he does high 
blood pressure and is having increas- 
ing difficulty with both—were unable 
to see eye to eye over the participa- 
tion of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization in the automobile strike 
in Oshawa, Ont., in 1937, Croll re- 
signed Cabinet post. Last year 
he was re-elected mayor of Windsor 
after a slam-bang political scrounge 
With the then Mayor E. S. Wigle. 


his 


Presented: 


By LorING CHRISTIE, new Canadian 
Minister to the United States, his 
credentials to President Roosevelt. 
Said Loring Christie, who succeeds 
Sir Herbert Marler in the post: “It 
is my lot to assume office when, in 
consequence of the tragic events now 
afflicting Europe, my country has just 
become engaged in war. People of 
good will cannot confront this revolu- 
tionary period in the affairs of man- 
kind with lightness of heart; but the 
people of Canada, in thus taking up 
the cause of freedom and justice and 


standing for orderly democratic pro- 
cesses against processes of force, 


find an immense reassurance in 
their constant knowledge that 
these same causes are never in issue 
between nations in this region 
of the earth”. Replied President 
Roosevelt: “In like manner, we 
share the view that processes of force 
can never become an issue between 


nations in this 


Continuing, 


region of the earth”. 
Mr. Christie said that 
it was the earnest wish of his govern- 
ment “that cordial neighborly 
tionships so long enjoyed 
these two 


rela- 
between 
countries and 
governments shall always be 
confirmed and strengthened”. And 
President Roosevelt: “I need hardly 
assure you that the government of the 


peoples of 
their 


United States heartily reciprocates 
this wish.” 
Arrived: 

In Toronto, JESSICA DRAGONETTE, 
petite soprano, to fulfil an engage- 


ment with the Promenade Symphony 
Orchestra Thrilled at singing in a 
Which is at war, the radio 
and stage star had this to say about 
music in war time: “I sometimes 
that a country at war may 
need music even more than foed and 
clothing, because music is food for the 
soul and the spirit. 
I have heard that 
the war may cause 
your Prom. con- 
certs to be discon- 
tinued It would 
be a shame if any- 
thing like that 
happened, because 
I should think you 
need them more 
than ever now”. 
If she were a Can- 
adian, 


country 


pelleve 


would 

go overseas to sing for the troops for 
I think I would be of more use doing 

that than driving an ambulance” 
Asked if she thought the revival of 


she 


old songs like “Tipperary” would bol- 
ster the morale of the people, Miss 
Dragonette shook her head. Said 
she: “I don’t think you will need to 
revive the old songs I'm sure this 
new situation with which you are 
faced will bring its own ‘Tipperaries’ 


Those old songs were good ones, 
this is a new 


but 
day, a new war, with a 
new generation marching into battle. 
They will find new songs with which 
to express themselves and cheer them 
through their difficult times”. 
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Their light weight 
is advantageous to 


engine performance 





Aluminum Pistons have been manufactured for the 


largest Diesel engines and the smallest engines of other 


types. They provide light reciprocating parts which is an 


advantage. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Montreal 


- Toronto 
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is the Greatest Name in Trucks \‘“ 





Thirty-three years ago a bold name appeared on a 
pioneer truck. It was the firss INTERNATIONAL, 
named for International Harvester. The name was 
mainly pledge and promise then. Now it is the 
greatest name in trucks. Wherever loads are hauled 
today, in the remote corners of the world or just 
around the corner from you, truck men are proud 
to say, “It’s an International!” 

A third of a century of “fixed idea” has brought 
this about—33 years of Harvester determination to 
provide truck transportation at the lowest possible 
cost for any man with loads to haul. 

International’s Company-owned branches with 
their factory-service facilities, and the thousands of 
service-trained dealers, have played a vital part in 





ATIONAL!” 


the International Truck reputation of today. Truck 
quality—service readiness. These make International 
performance and economy, and that’s the substance 
of truck ownership. 

Fit Internationals to your hauling problems. 
Sizes range from 1/,-ton all the way to powerful 
6-wheelers. International Trucks will be on view 
at the MOTOR SHOW, Toronto, Oct. 21-28. See 
them at the show or visit the nearest dealer or 


branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Hamilton of CANADA, Ltd. Ontario 


Truck Factory Located at Chatham, Ontario 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





Realized: 


By United States bankers gathered 
in convention in Seattle, Washington, 
a handsome profit on exchange when’ change out here 
they set out from Seattle on a pleas- be in there 
ure cruise to Canada. On Canadian 
money purchased in Seattle, they 


money.” Colonel 


Frank Simmonds, 
New York banker, who described him- 
self as a Scot from way back had this 
to say: “If we can make a little pocket 
well, we're going to 
doing some 
uring and perhaps we'll have some 
extra money with which to enjoy our 





who, seeking a story, tried to peddle 
dollar bills for 50 cents at the con- 
vention. The reporter pulled out a 
dollar bill and offered it for 50 cents 
to the first banker he saw—-thinking 
the banker would refuse to buy be- 
cause it looked suspicious. The fin- 


fancy fig- 


stood to make something like 9 cents 
on the dollar. Said one: “Even for a 
convention we couldn't stop making 


day of fiscal fun.” 
Only person who didn’t have some 
profitable fun was a Seattle reporter 


ancier took the dollar, turned it over 
for a quick glance, pocketed it, hand- 
ed over the 50 cents, and disappeared, 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


Will The Jews Enlist? 


BY CLARIS EDWIN SILCOX 


( F COURSE they will. To be sure, 

they are not a warlike people. 
Centuries of “minority” status large- 
ly knocked that out of them. Pales- 
tine, their habitat, was the cockpit 
of Asia Minor, even as Belgium and 
the Balkans have been the cockpits 
of Europe. Jerusalem and Samaria 
were on the great caravan routes 
of the ancient military empires. If 
Assyria, or Babylon, or Greece or 
Egypt went forth to make war 
against one of the other powers, it 
must needs pass through Judaea and 
grind it under its heels as it passed. 
Samaria was captured by the Assyr- 
ians in 722 B.C. and Jerusalem was 
taken by the Babylonians in 586 B.C. 
Then began the dispersion of the Jews 
throughout the world. 

While patriotism continually flared 
up, the nationalism of the diaspora 
was sui generis. When the Seleucid 
rulers (the successors of Alexander 
the Great) endeavored to impose Hel- 
lenic culture upon the Jews, there 
was a rebellion almost unparalleled 
in written history, and the Macca- 
bees won back some of their inde- 
pendence (162 B.C.). Then came the 
Roman legions. No one can read the 
gospel narrative without being con- 
scious that the events’. described 
there took place in an atmosphere 
of rebellion. The Zealots were ready 
to rise any time and chase the Ro- 
mans out of the land. But the self- 
styled “King of the Jews’ advised 
against it. He foresaw where rebel- 
lion would get-—-precisely nowhere. 
If the Jews revolted, as they prob- 
ably would, then there would not be 
left one of the great stones of the 
temple of Herod upon another, and 
the Holy City would be laid desolate. 
If the Jews were to survive, they had 
to rely on methods other than those 


Stewart-Warner 4545 (above) 


8-Tube performance, short - wave 
band spread, Magic Keyboard tun- 
ing, phonograph connections, provi- 
sion for television sound channel. 


ASKS STEWART McWARNER 


SOMETHING THAT IS AT ITS BEST 


IN THE NEW 


STEWART-WARNER RADIO 


“IT SOUNDS SO REAL DADDY!” 
“YES DEAR, THIS IS A 
STEWART-WARNER!” 


@ Even a child notices the wonder- 
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IN THE ARMY _NOW. Two members of the Territorial Army combine sun 
bathing with writing letters home from their camp in the Midlands. 
1914 grave responsibilities have again fallen on the shoulders of these citizen- 
soldiers. 


of the sword. This was the motif of 
Jewish pacifism, and of Christian 
pacifism as well. 


People of the Book 


The Jews did revolt, and what had 
been foreseen took place. Titus laid 
siege to Jerusalem and after terrible 
carnage and almost’ unbelievable 
heroism and resistance on the part of 
its defenders, the city fell. Read 
Josephus for the details. More Jews 
were scattered abroad and Rome was 
left in charge of Palestine. But still 
the spirit of revolt was not quenched 
among those who remained, and in 























fully lifelike tone of the new 1940 
Stewart-Warner Radios. And you're 
missing something if you are not en- 


joying the original thrill of your favor- 
ite programmes by listening to them on 
radio’s truest voice... a Stewart-Warner. 
Stewart-Warner Radios are built to bring in 
easily the programmes you want when you 
want them... to provide a new clarity and 
tone realism never before achieved in radio... 


to add new smartness of cabinet beauty to any 
living room...and to cost no more (often 


in 


Stewart-Warner 4511 (right) 


Biggest radio-phonograph value 
ever! 7-Tube performance, self- 
starting motor, striking tone 
realism. 


Licensed under the patents of Canadian 


much less) than ordinary sets. 
And it’s so easy to own a Stewart-Warner. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate your choice 


your home. 


Stewart-Warner 4351 (left) 


6-Tube performance ... “Baby 
Grand” in beautiful walnut fin- 
ish plastic cabinet, also avail- 
able in ivory (as shown at left), 
red, green or blue finish. 


=“ Radio Patents Limited. : . 
WHEN TELEVISION COMES 


You can be ready for it—with th 
use with television accessories th 
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ited—also manufacturers of 
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135 A.D. came the last rebellion under 
Bar-Kochba. This time, the Romans 
finished the job right terribly. The 
site of Jerusalem was sown with salt. 
From that time to this, the Jews 
have been without a national home- 
land. They were to survive as an 
international minority, bound together 
by their religious customs their 
veneration for the Law, the Prophets 
and the Writings—and to dream of a 
happier day when they might rebuild 
the temple and when every man 
should dwell under his own vine and 
fig tree and none should make him 
afraid. They became the people of 
the Book. The pen was to be mightier 
than the sword. 

Nevertheless, there was still oppor- 
tunity for the display of some military 
prowess and the ancient empires of 
the East found that Jewish soldiers 
were most useful in guarding the 
frontiers against the barbarians. On 
the whole, they were the moral aris- 
tocracy of Asia Minor, and they were 
sent out in colonies with their fam- 
ilies to guard the fastnesses. Neigh- 
boring Hittites who attached them- 
selves to these colonies accepted the 
religion of Israel and intermarried 
with the true Jews. From this inter- 
mingling came, in part at least, some 
of those Jewish peoples who ultim- 
ately found their way north of the 
Black Sea and established the King- 
dom of the Chazars in the ninth 
century of our era. And it was this 
infusion of Hittite blood that is large- 
ly responsible for certain allegedly 
Jewish features,—the hooked nose, 
for example. 


The Army Barrier 


The Jews who moved to Greece, 
Egypt, Rome and Spain _ ultimately 
limited themselves, or were limited by 
their overlords, to commercial or busi- 
ness enterprises, and among them the 
military temper died out. During the 
Middle Ages, feudalism was perhaps 
largely responsible for this, and while 
the records of that period are replete 
with stories of Jewish doctors, phil- 
osophers, scientists, architects, mer- 
chants and financiers, one hears little 
of Jewish soldiers. 

Jewish names do begin to appear 
in military circles about the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and 
there have been extravagant claims, 
made even by no less a man than 
Benjamin Disraeli, that some of the 
marshals of Napoleon were Jews. 
Careful students, however, doubt if 
Massena were a Jew. In _ general, 
Jews were not welcomed into the 
army even after their emancipation 
from the ghetto, for the army has 
tended to be somewhat of a closed 
corporation and has often resented 
the intrusion of ‘non-assimilable” 
elements. Page Captain Dreyfus! 

It was, however, in Russia that the 
greatest antipathy to military serv- 
ice was stimulated among the Jews. 
The Jews had no civil status, they 
were prevented from living here and 
from living there, but the Czars tried 
to force them into the army and the 
Orthodox Church took advantage of 
the youth of the conscripts to press 
baptism upon them. It was the effort 
to conscript the Jews that led to the 
first extensive migrations of Eastern 
Jewry from Russian Poland in the 
eighteen forties. 


The Russian Alliance 


And it was hatred of that Russia 
which had persecuted them after 
1881 which made Canadian Jews un- 
enthusiastic about enlisting in the 
Great War of 1914-1918, for Britain 
was allied with Unholy Russia. Then 
again, the Jewish community in Can- 
ada was for the most part only re- 
cently arrived at that time, and rel- 
atively few of them had entered fully 
into Canadian life. Further, the age 
distribution of the Jewish community 
in 1914 reveals that the proportion of 
males of military age was relatively 
small. The community was either too 
old or too young for service in the 
army. Even at that, nearly three 
thousand Jews were enlisted, accord- 
ing to official figures, although of 
course, one must remember that con- 
scription went into effect. But it 
must be generally admitted that in 
the First World War, relatively few 
Canadian Jews enlisted voluntarily, 
and much of the nascent anti-semi- 
tism in Canada today stems from that 
fact. Even in the University of Tor- 
onto, professors said during that war 
that they were lecturing for the most 
part to women and Jews. The realiza- 
tion that while the 
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SALARYOF OPERATOR 


TYPEWRITER 






The operator's salary represents 89% of 
the cost of maintaining a typing station 
—the cost of her typewriter only 1.6%. 
Economize by giving her the quiet—and 
speed—of the new Remington Noiseless. 
Countless mass production tests show an 
efficiency increase of 19%, and more, 
with the Remington Noiseless. Remington 
pressure printing means not only faster, 
easier operation, but aiso silence. 


TYPEWRITER DIVISION 


Remington Rand Ltd. 


* 
HERE ARE SIGNIFICANT FIGURES FOR EXECUTIVES 


Actual production records supply these figures. Stenographic 
departments equipped with noisy typewriters produce an aver- 
age of 1,311.34 fifty-stroke typed lines per girl in 742 working 
hours. Noiseless equipped stenographic departments, on the 
other hand, produce an average of 1,480 lines—168.76 more 
per day.... When you consider that 89% of the cost of op- 
erating a typing station is represented by the salary of the 
operator, and the cost of the typewriter only 1.6% — it is true 


economy to see that she 
gets the best machine 
money can buy—the new 


Remington Noiseless. 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE FOR A 
DEMONSTRATION—at your desk! 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CANADIAN CITIES 





Canada were going forth, many of 
them not to come back, the Jews 
were preparing themselves, in the 
University otherwise denuded of men, 
to take their places, caused no little 
bitterness. 

It was different in other Domin- 
ions. In Australia, where there was 
no conscription, the commander-in- 
chief of the army was a Jew, Sir 
John Monash. Although the Jewish 
community was small, numbering 
only 17,000, the enlistment was high. 
Two thousand of the _ seventeen 
thousand, or 11 per cent, volunteered 
against a proportion of only 9 per 
cent in the whole population. Of 
these 2,000, over 300 were killed in 
action. In England, of the well-to-do 
Jewish families whose sons were of 
English birth and education, 90 per 
cent of the young men joined the 
army before conscription, and out 
of the 90 officers of the Jewish Lads’ 





WASTE MUSIC 


WHAT other lads have promised, 
I'll perform 
And great and wondrous deeds of 
daring do; 
No doubt you have petitioned for the 
moon, 
Or wished to hold a dainty star or 
two; 
Behold your wish fulfilled! my oh-so- 
sweet, 


I lay these very treasures at your 


feet 
See here, the moon, a crescent slab of 
gold, 
And there, a star of bluer glint than 
most; 
Should you desire more I have them 
near, 
Transplanted is the scintillating 
host. .. 


Not on the sward! dear realistic fool, 
See! Here! I’ve thrown them in the 
lily pool! 
A. W. GEO. HALL. 





Brigade in 1914, 80 volunteered and 
obtained commissions, and 39 fell in 
the war. In the five London regi- 
ments there were 291 Jewish officers 
and 5,660 men. Of these, 56 officers, 
19 per cent, and 617 men, 11 per cent 
fell in action. Of course, some of 
the Jews in the United Kingdom were 
not eligible for the service, being not 
only aliens but technically “enemy 
aliens.” 


Many Military Honors 


The Jews of Britain won their fair 
quota of decorations. Of the 650 Vic- 
toria Crosses awarded for valor, five 
went to Jews, and that percentage 
approximates that of the Jewish pro- 
portion of the general population. 
The military honors achieved by 
British Jews during the war aggre- 
gated 1,596, including 49 Distin- 
guished Service Orders, 263 Military 
Crosses, 15 Orders of St. Michael and 
St. George, 144 Orders of the British 
Empire, 11 Distinguished Flying 
Crosses, 329 Military Medals, 85 Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medals, 336 Men- 
tions in Despatches for _ service 
abroad, 155 Mentions in Home des- 
patches, 66 Meritorious Service 
Medals, 138 Honors awarded by Allied 
Governments. 

The Jews of Germany showed 
their loyalty equally well in the 
Great World War. Out of a total 
Jewish population of about 550,000, 
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Take any endeavor worthy of the master craftsman—there you 
find inherent qualities that transcend all imitation 
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* 
96,000 served in the forces. Of these, 
twelve per cent were volunteers. 
Approximately 12,000 German Jews 
fell in action; 34 per cent (29,874) 
received decorations; 23.2 per cent 
(19,546) were promoted, and 2 per 
cent (2022) were officers. Herr 
Hitler allowed these hard, statistical 
facts to be forgotten, but one of the 
refugees now in Canada can show 
his friends the decorations and the 
medals which he received for pecu- 
liarly valorous war services. Grate- 
ful Fatherland! 

These facts suggest to us that the 
Jews will enlist in Canada and will 
fight. It must be admitted that the 
Canadian Jews are just now troubled 
as to where and how they will en- 
list. The war broke out on the eve 
of the Jewish holiday season, and if 
this may have interfered with im- 
mediate enlistment, the difficulty was 
accentuated by a discussion as to 
whether a Jewish battalion was to 
be formed or not. Some Jews favored 
it, under the impression that Jews 
would not be welcomed into the ranks 
of regular regitnents, since the Jews 
are probably more at home with 
prayer-shawls than with kilts, and 
possibly prefer the violin to the bag- 


pipes. Others were opposed and 
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wished that all Jews who entered 
the armed forces would serve first 
and last as Canadians, not as Jews 
They wondered, too, if it would not 
be necessary to secure non-Jewist 


officers for a Jewish battalion, and 


that suggested difficulties. Again, if 
a Jewish battalion were formed and 
were put into a particularly bad spot 
on the line, it might lead to endless 


and unwholesome suspicion § after- 
wards. On the whole, the bulk of 
Jewish opinion seems to favor com- 
plete integration of Jews with the 
regular forces 

Yes, the Jews of Canada will enlist 
They have their own reasons for full 
participation But it remains to be 
seen if the recruiting officers will 
welcome them into their particular 
units. Certainly, if Jew and Gentile 
fight together in a common cause 
it will mean much for Canadian 
unity, and for the ultimate solution 
of racial and religious problems in 
this new world of ours wherein all 
unseemly hate should die. Perhaps, 
however, it is necessary to remind the 
people of Canada that it will be some- 
what difficult to overcome Hitler and 
Hitlerism if we do not first destroy 
the latent Hitlerism in our own 
hearts 
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SATURDAY NiIGaAtT 


A BOUT one-fourth of the Germans in 
““ Canada are domiciled in British 
Columbia. The exact number is not 
officially known, for it has increased 
enormously since the last decennial 
census, but the reasonable estimates 
average up to around 12,000. Nearly 
5000 of these are congregated in one 
district in Vancouver known locally, 
and probably most unfairly, as Nazi- 


centage of those who applied for 


When one realizes that a vast num- 
ber of these Germans are here be- 


buy an cause they disagreed with Hiter’s 


policies 1t must be admitted that they 
ire having a tough time. They are 
being dismissed right and left, and 
no firms are hiring enemy aliens 
if they know it. Fellow workmen 
look at them askance, and landlords 
give them thirty days’ notice to move 
out. Their children are bullied and 
badgered at school, and storekeepers 
are extremely shy of extending credit 
to housewives who have always paid 
their bills promptly in the past. They 
hear daily rumors of concentration 
camps for their particular benefit, 


Cc A R R Y Y oO U R and their most innocent acts are 


suspect. 


M Oo N E Y S A F E L Y Even the comforts of religion in 


their native tongue are now denied 
them. There are two Lutheran 
churches in Vancouver which conduct- 


is 


bd eqe ed services in German until the end 
Canadian Ya tate Express of August, but English now “ane 


xclusively. The pastors, Rev. Oscar 
A. Schedler and Rev. Albert Schor- 


WTALAIIA PO AGUUTE ee 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CANADIAN PACIFIC AGENTS AND MOST BANKS sufficiently familiar with English to 


have their spiritual needs attended to 
in that language. 











BRITISH COLUMBIA LETTER 





Times Are Tough For the Teutons 


BY P. W. LUCE Where the poison of discontent may 
be spread. 
“We are wholly loyal to our King It isn’t only the Germans who find 


and country, and pray for the suc- there is no welcome waiting for them 
cess of the Allied arms,” they de- at the recruiting depots. Hindus and 
clare. “We are not Nazis, and have Sikhs whose loyalty is unquestioned 
no sympathy with the policies or ac- have been turned down on various 


tions of the Hitler administration.” technical grounds. Chinese fail to 
pass the medical examinations, and 
Take No Chances Japanese are coldly excluded for no 


particular reason by the recruiting 

Of the thousands of German resi- officers, who are not called on by 
dents in Vancouver, only 300 badly army regulations to give any explan- 
worried men and women attended a_ ation of their attitude. 
recent meeting of the German-Can- However, several Chinese and Jap- 
adian People’s Society, the gatherings anese have joined the Westminster 
of which usually fill the largest hall Regiment at Chilliwack, and there 
to overflowing. The music of a brass is a Chinese sergeant in Calgary whose 
band failed to cheer them up, and efficiency is the pride of the regiment. 
the pep speeches of the leaders fell More Chinese may join their ‘‘cousins” 
flat. Many officers of the society, at Chilliwack, but the Japanese are 
which was formed in 1932 as an anti- seriously thinking of forming a con- 
Hitler movement, were conspicuously tingent of their own nationals. No 
absent. action along this line can be taken, 

Throughout the day rumors had however, until approval is received 
circulated in the German districts from Ottawa. 
that everyone who attended the meet- In the late war a considerable num- 
ing would be rounded up by the mili- ber of B. C. Japanese soldiers dis- 
tary authorities and interned for the tinguished themselves on the field of 
duration of the war. It was a silly battle and were cited in the orders of 
canard, but thousands accepted it the day, but since the trouble in the 
as gospel truth. Orient became acute these have not 

Resolutions endorsing Canadian fraternized much with other veter- 
ideals and declaring unflinching ans. It may not be fair to visit the 
loyalty to the Dominion were passed sins of the Japanese police in Hong 
unanimously. A few young men pub- Kong on little brown men who were 
licly declared their intention of join- born in Canada, but war and logic 
ing the army to do their bit in the seldom mix. 
struggle for liberty, but it is by no Meanwhile the voluntary registra- 
means sure they will be accepted. The tion of women for national service is 
military authorities seem _ rather’ proceeding rapidly at various centres. 
inclined to take the stand that a Clubs and groups are outlining their 
Canadian-German may be all he pro- patriotic activities for the winter, 
fesses to be, but you never know. Red Cross Societies are springing up, 
They don’t want to take chances the Women’s Auxiliary is marching 
on subversive elements slipping in and drilling regularly, the Junior Set 
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o keep you out of trouble! 


@ Somewhere in your neighborhood this 
“car and arrow” sign is now being erected. 
Look for it. It’s the sign of a new kind 
of service that every car owner will want 


to know about. 


It identifies the key-point Willard service 
stations spread from coast to coast who are 
pledged to do their share to stop the 100,000 
starting failures that occur every 24 hours. 


Something had to be done about it! The in- 
creasingly complex wiring systems, voltage 
regulators and electrical accessories of mod- 
ern cars have so increased the possibilities 
of hidden electrical leaks that TODAY 75% 
of all starting failures are caused by condi- 
tions outside the battery! And in hundreds 
of cases the leak is so obscure that even 
expert mechanics have difficulty in locating 
the cause of the trouble. 


A service you cant afford to be without! 


New Willard Instrument “‘x-rays’’ car’s entire starting system in a few minutes 


Willard engineers spent two years developing the 
Willard Electrical Check (shown on a car door at 
left). This remarkable instrument quickly locates 
any hidden trouble in the starting system of a 
car and gives an accurate picture of the starter, 
generator and voltage regulator under actual 
operating conditions. And does it all in less than 


15 minutes—with one simple hook-up to your car. 


With this “electrical detective” your Willard 
dealer can guarantee you perfect starting—can 
keep you out of trouble and save you money. 
Willard Starting Service is destined, we believe, 
to become as essential to modern motor cars as 
steel bodies and four wheel brakes. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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is practising on the family car for the 
day when ambulance driving becomes 
imperative, girls in large numbers 
are being hired by stores and factor- 
ies to replace young men released so 
that they may join the colors, and 
grandmothers have bought their initial 
supply of wool and are busy clicking 
their knitting needles in quiet corners. 

Soon Sister Susie’ll Start Sewing 
Shirts for Soldiers. 


Sea Going Cattle 


Chilcotin beef cattle are in for a 
new experience. In the past these 
animals have reached market by foot, 
by train, or by truck. In the ’sixties 
a large herd hoofed it all the way from 
Northern British Columbia to Chic- 
ago, taking nearly two years to cover 
the journey and reaching the stock 
yards at a time when beef was at 
its lowest price in a decade. The 
owners, the Harper Brothers, of the 
famous Gang Ranch, lost a lot olf 
money on that experiment. 

The latest venture in  transporta- 
tion is being undertaken in an ef- 
fort to cut costs, which eat up far 
too much of the five or six cents gross 
the rancher receives for his prime 
cattle, or three cents or even less 
for the poorer grades. Two hundred 
head of selected beeves, enough to 
fill ten freight cars, are to be driven 
a hundred miles from Anahim Lake 
to Bella Coola, where they will be 
loaded aboard scows and taken by 
tugboats to Vancouver in four or five 
days if all goes well. 

It will be the first time range cattle 
are moved through choppy seas on 
scows, and the experiment will be 
watched with considerable interest by 
ranchmen and buyers, some of whom 
are openly dubious of the success of 
the venture. The scows have been 
specially rigged for the trip, with high 
strong corrals to enclose the cattle, 
and ample provision for feeding and 
watering. There would be no great 
difficulty if these were domestic dairy 
cattle, gentle and used to handling, 
but the steers of the Chilcotin are 
anything but gentle. They are quite 
liable to stampede when they find the 
scow rolling under their feet, and if 
ever they crash through the fencing 
it will be the end of the trail for them. 
Cattlemen say the critters can swim 
rivers and lakes, but not salt water 
when waves are rolling. They lose 
their heads, flounder about, and soon 
drown. 

There is another’ hazard, _ too. 
Though it is not generally known, 
cattle are subject to sea-sickness and 
suffer horribly in stormy weather. 
So well recognized is this fact in the 
Channel Islands, whence large ship- 
ments of Jerseys and Guernseys are 
made periodically to the United States 
and Canada, that cows close to their 
calving time are held back for one or 
two months rather than run unneces- 
sary risks. In past years animals 
of high value have died on the high 
seas through sea-sickness. 

However, the crossing from Bella 
Coola is shorter than the Atlantic, 
and range cattle are tougher than 
Jerseys, so all may yet be well. 


Petroglyphs 

Search is being made for prehis- 
toric petroglyphs known to exist on 
a giant rock somewhere on the shores 
of Great Central Lake, a 30-mile- 
long body of water situated about 
the middle of Vancouver Island in a 
district that has been only sketchily 
explored. Port Alberni, the nearest 
settled community, is the base of the 
expedition. 

These curious rock carvings were 
first discovered in 1907 by F. W. Laing, 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, whose report roused consid- 
erable curiosity among learned bod- 
ies in various parts of the world. Mr. 
Laing’s theory, cautiously expressed, 
was that these petroglyphs were a 
message left by some _ pre-historic 
dwellers on the lake shore, but he 
confessed himself unable to decipher 
any meaning in the deeply traced 
scratches on the hard rock, though 
he was firmly convinced they were 
not natural fissures bearing a marked 
resemblance to ancient writings. 

The heiroglyphics, as shown by 
photographs taken by Mr. Laing, are 
arranged in five parallel bars, some- 
what similar to a musical staff. There 
are a few separate designs which 
might represent running deer, a living 
tree, a whale, a sailing ship, and, most 
important of all, a seven-branched 
candlestick. 

This Jewish symbol has led some 
to believe that the heiroglyphics were 
the work of a large party of Jews 
which drifted to this western coast 
from China at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and which eventually 
became absorbed by the native ele- 
ment. Many of the Indian languages 
have words which bear a strong re- 
semblance to Hebraic expressions, and 
certain tribal customs have similar- 
ities in common with Jewish cere- 
monials, but philologists and ethno- 
logists incline to the belief that this 
is purely accidental. 


“Ole Olsen” 


It’s all very well to remember the 
noble red man when place names are 
being allocated in this western coun- 
try, but there are limits, in the con- 
sidered opinion of the Vancouver 
Parks Board, which has emphatically 
turned down a suggestion from the 
city archivist, J. S. Matthews, that 
Sunset Beach be given back its orig- 
inal Indian name. The erudite arch- 
ivist blandly recommended that Sun- 
set Beach be henceforth known as 
“Ayayulshun,” sometimes spelled “Ay- 
ayalschun,” “Aoayalshun,” ‘“Oyai’l- 
shyn,” or “A-oleUllshun,” 

The nearest the parks commission- 
ers could come to an Anglo-Saxon 
pronunciation of this aggregation of 
vowels and consonants was “Ole Ol- 
sen,” and they decided that would 
never do for Sunset Beach. 
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SATURDAY 


A Practical Moderator 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


N OTHER countries it has been 

assumed that native-born Cana- 
dians of British descent approximate 
to a certain physical type—tall, 
rugged and big-boned. Though sub- 
ject to exceptions it is a fairly accur- 
ate assumption; and certainly the de- 
scription fits Right Rev. John WwW. 
Woodside, M.A., D.D., the present 
Moderator of the United Church of 
Canada. He is not only a big man 
physically, but big in other ways, 
with a virile, intellectual and kindly 
personality. His is a personality that 
from his early years in the Christian 
ministry has won for him a position 
of leadership in the communities he 
has served. Not only by birth but by 
experience he is Canadian in the com- 
prehensive sense of that word. 

When in 1938 the United Church 
of Canada elected Dr. Woodside 
Moderator of the entire body of their 
organization, with jurisdiction from 
ocean to ocean, they chose a man who 
knew his country well through per- 
sonal contact with many of its sec- 
tions and for years had been an out- 
standing figure in the life of the 
nation’s capital. Like many of those 
entrusted with high executive offices 
in the United Church, Dr. Woodside 
began his religious career as a Pres- 
byterian. He was born at the village 
of St. Sylvester West in the province 
of Quebec, but his youth was spent in 
the province of Manitoba. In the Uni- 
versity of that province he received 
the degrees of B.A. and M.A., and sub- 
sequently went to McGill University, 
Montreal, and to the Presbyterian 
College affiliated therewith. From 
the latter institution he graduated 
with the degree of D.D. and since the 
consummation of Church Union he 
has received the same degree from 
the former fountainhead of Canadian 
Methodism, Victoria University, To- 
ronto. 


Progressive Outlook 


After ordination he was assigned to 
work in the province of British Col- 
umbia, and after a few years was 
filling one of the most important 
Presbyterian pulpits in the city of 
Vancouver. When war broke out in 
1914 he was serving as Chairman of 
the Presbytery of New Westminster, 
the most important in the Coast prov- 
ince. Subsequently he was called to 
the pulpit of Chalmers Church, To- 
ronto, where he at once became a 
prominent figure in the Toronto Pres- 
bytery, and the friend of many clergy- 
men of other denominations, owing 
to his broad and progressive outlook 
on problems of the day. Finally came 
his call to Chalmers Church, Ottawa, 
originally one of the largest convent- 
icles of the Presbyterian Church in 
the capital and now the chief estab- 
lishment of the United Church in 
that city. 

In the campaign for Church Union 
he played a very prominent part, al- 
though many of his old friends and 
class-mates were opposed. His zeal 
for the cause dated from his early 
days as a young clergyman in Brit- 
ish Columbia. He had become con- 
vinced that the work of Christianity 
in the newer districts of Canada could 
best be carried on by a union rather 
than a division of energies. It was 
during the period immediately before 
the Great War that the movement 
took substantial form in the West 
and spread from thence eastward. The 
outbreak of the conflict compelled a 
halt in steps toward union, but once 
peace was attained and the country 
settled down to something like pre- 
war tranquillity, advocates like Dr. 
Woodside took up the movement 
again and finally triumphed. Under 





VOLUNTEER 


A COMMON courtesy is what 
To me was taught: 

I do not ask to drink, the first, 
When all men thirst, 

Nor hope to be the one to eat 
When earth lacks meat; 

When hosts a weary vigil keep, 
I seek not sleep. 

How can I ask my peace when war's 
Crescendo roars? 

MARGARET WADE. 


a 
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the set-up of the United Church the 
capital is a part of the Montreal- 
Ottawa Conference, and at the out- 
set Dr. Woodside became Convene! 
of the Missionary and Maintenance 
Committee of that Conference, an 
office he held until his election as 
Moderator. In 1928 he served as its 
President, and has heen a member of 
the General Council of the United 
Church for more than a decade. He 
is also a member of the Senate of 
the United Theological Conference at 
Montreal. 


R. B. Bennett's Church 


The many executive responsibilities 
which have fallen to Dr. Woodside 
since the United Church came into 
being, have not prevented him from 
maintaining a close attention to his 
duties as minister of one of the larg- 
est churches in the Dominion, He 
keeps in close touch with his parish 
and with all members of a very dis- 
tinguished congregation. In the per- 
iod from 1930 to 1938 Rt. Hon. R. B 
Bennett was the most famous membe! 
of that communion, but many othet 
well-known public men and noted 
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officials are included in its personnel. 
Music receives especial attention, and 
Chalmers Church is to all intents 
and purposes the home of the Ottawa 
Ladies’ Choir, conducted by Wilfred 
Coulson, which took part in the Na- 
tional Eistedfodd in Wales last vear. 
In the development of this choir, one 
of the finest of its kind in Canada, 
the Moderator has taken a warm per- 
sonal interest. In the best sense of 
the word he is a social figure, with 
a friendly greeting for the countless 
people who meet him in his comings 
and goings. In the three predomin- 
ant recreations of Ottawa, fishing, 
curling and golf he is an adept. So 
far as the writer knows he leaves 
ski-ing the other predominant inter- 
est outside politics, to others, though 


. J. W. WOODSIDE 


—Photo by Paul Horsdal, Ottawa. 


with his long legs he might have 
been a champion as a young man. 

It goes without saying that a man 
who has risen to such a commanding 
position in the religious life of the 
Dominion must be an accomplished 
speaker. Mr. Snagsby in “Bleak 
House,” alluding to his wife’s devotion 
to the verbosé Mr. Chadband, says; 
“My little woman likes her religion 
rather sharp.” Probably Mrs. Snags- 
by would find something to be de- 
sired in the oratory of the Moderator, 
who can be eloquent when he chooses, 
but prefers to talk in direct, sincere 
and practical phrases that appeal to 
the common sense of his listeners 
though he never leaves anyone in 
doubt as to the loftiness of his con- 
victions, 
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An Open Letter to R. J. Deachman 


Dear R. J.: 


7OUR Liberal platform for saving 
Canada deservedly won SATURDAY 
NIGHT’s prize. But may I continue 
my argument with you on your solu- 
tion of the railway problem? 

This letter has undergone revision 
since the war began. Perhaps you 
have also mentally revised your 
platform, for you will agree that it 
is now our patriotic duty to make 
sure that we have the most efficient 

and least wasteful—form of rail- 
way transportation. Your patriotism, 
honesty and good sense cannot have 
seen anything better than the unified 
management which Senator Meighen 
so lucidly explained. As a genuine 
patriot, if you know anything better, 
you will tell us. 

You apparently are afraid of uni- 
fied management because you fear 
a large railway monopoly. I am not 
afraid of this in these days because 
other land transport has arisen and 
because, as C. W. Peterson of the 
Farm and Ranch Review told the 
Senate committee, the Transport 
Board controls rates and_ services. 
On your own side of politics there 
is Senator Buchanan of Lethbridge 

the centre of an area never served 
by more than one railway—who told 
the Senate that he did not fear 
monopoly. 


“More Earnest” 


However, you believe what you 
believe. If we don’t have what 
is practically unified management 
for war purposes-—the thing we should 
have at once is that “more earnest” 
and whole-hearted co-operation which 
is the policy both of your party and 
of the official Opposition in the Com- 
mons. 

Will you use your great influence 
to bring about co-operation wherever 
practicable? I suggest ; 

(a) Immediate stoppage of the 
needless and wasteful expenditure 
of public money on the Montreal 
terminal, a terminal which will add 
to the deficits of the Canadian Na- 
tional without enhancing either 
prestige or traffic 

(b) Pooling of express and tele- 
graph services. There you cannot 
fear monopoly, for express compan- 
ies carry nothing that trucks or the 
postoffice cannot carry, and telegraph 
companies perform no service that 
telephones and airmail cannot per- 
form. 

There has been some attempt to 
fasten on the privately-owned railway 


the blame for the failure of co-opera- 
tion so far to effect material savings. 
As a private taxpayer I would ap- 
prove any government’s bringing the 
privately-owned company to time if 
they could honestly be convicted of 
that crime against the nation and 
against their own shareholders. But 
Senator Hugessen, also of your party, 
failed to see that the C.P.R. was re- 
sponsible for the failure. Senator 
Meighen challenged anyone to pro- 
duce any evidence to show that there 
was any basis of truth in the charge. 


Montreal Terminal 


Without renouncing my amateur 
standing as a student and observ- 
er, I would say that I can find noth- 
ing to show that the C.P.R. has failed 
to co-operate when given the op- 
portunity. I don’t see why they would. 
They would save as a big taxpayer 
and they would save in their own 
operating expense. And every co- 
operative step would be a step toward 
the unification which that company 
believes in. 

On the other hand, there is the in- 
sistence by the C.N.R. that it wants 
its own station in Montreal; that 
is evidence that the C.N.R. is not 
in favor of co-operation. A further 
clear evidence is their failure to 
negotiate with the Montreal Tele- 
graph Company with a view to pur- 
chase of that company’s shares, which 
would have removed the only real 
cbstacle to a pooling of telegraph 
lines. 

The C.N.R. is a department of 
government. Your platform, if it be- 
came the platform of a future Lib- 
eral government, would compel that 
department of government to attain 
what you call a “new perspective in 
management.” Failure to do so is to 
admit that this department of gov- 
ernment already is stronger than 
the elected government. This sug- 
gests that we could not be any worse 
off than we are now if your worst 
fears as to a powerful railway mon- 
opoly came to pass. 

I really am one of your admirers 
and would consider myself fortunate 
if I lived in your constituency and 
had an opportunity to vote for a 
candidate such as yourself. So please 
do not think that this letter is other 
than a frank and outspoken chal- 
lenge to you to live up to the principles 
you have laid down in your platform 


Sincerely yours, 
Toronto. J. G. JOHNSTON. 
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cranberry 
sauce 


When the first white settlers on this continent felt 
the urge to give thanks that their crops were safe- 
ly in, Father took his blunderbuss and shot a wild 
turkey while Mother ventured in 0 the marsh for 
cranberries. Turkey and cranberry sauce did not 
come out of the storehouse—so they became syr 

? bols for extra thanksgiving. 


As you sit back after your Thanksgiving dinner i 
1939, your pipe, cigar and cigarette give, if you 
come to think of it, cause for extra thanks. 


For the industry which supplies you with the 
peaceful pleasures of smoking now supports some 
300,000 of your fellow Canadians and adds to the 
work and wages of many thousands more on farms 
and railroads, in factories and stores. This is im- 
portant to you, whoever you are, because Canada 
is more than a stretch of territory. It is a com- 
munity of interests, an organization for living 
through which we all make our livelihood and in 
which we dwell in enviable comfort and security 
. . - And all this has been developed in a land 
which was forest and marshes when turkey and 


cranberry sauce became viands of thanksgiving. 
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LIKE LOST TRACTION IN SLIPPERY MUD 


Poor lubrication wastes power ... WASTES 
GASOLINE. It's easy to see waste when your wheels slip and 


spin in mud, but what you don't see is the gasoline loss caused by 






sticky valves and gummed pistons. Veedol keeps valves opening 
and closing on time. Fill your crankcase with it and watch it cut 
down gasoline consumption. You'll agree, with motorists the world 


over, that Veedol is “the extra-mileage motor oil.” 
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_ SEED TIME..../ HARVEST 


IN those far-off days Louis Hébert had no 
bank to give him assistance or encourage- 


SSS 
So 
Louis Hébert 


Louis Hébert, Canada’s first practi- 
cal farmer, was a member of that little 
colony at Port Royal (Annapolis 
Royal) who, in 1605, first attempted 
to cultivate Canadian soil. Later, in 
1616, he settled in Quebec, made a 
clearing on the heights of Cape 
Diamond, cultivated it with his own 
hands, acquired a fief and became, 
except for Champlain, the leading 
citizen of Quebec. Above is depic- 


ment. Today it is different. This Century-old 
Bank, actuated by a genuine desire to 
promote Canada’s basic industry, always 
welcomes opportunities to serve the 


agricultural community. 


Coast to Coast in Canada 
NEWFOUNDLAND, JAMAICA, CUBA, PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN 


ted a monument tohis memory which REPUBLIC, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. LONDON, ENGLAND. 
today stands in the City of Quebec 
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The Despot of Red Russia 


BY EDGAR McINNIS 


STALIN, by Boris Souvarine. Longmans, 
Green. $4.50. 

JUGGERNAUT: THE PATH OF DIC 
TATORSHIP, by Albert Carr.  Mac- 


millan. $3.35. 


THERE is one serious difficulty 


which faces the biographer of 


Stalin at the outset—it is almost im- 
possible to find out anything about the 
man_ himself. There are a_ few 
glimpses, particularly from the frag- 





DR. HERMANN RAUSCHNING 


Author of “The Revolution of 


Nihilism” 
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Now the results, under such con- 
ditions, will depend very largely on 


the outlook and temperament of the 


interprete! M. Souvarine, a former 
member of the Communist Inter- 
national, is one of those numerous 
early adherents who have been pro- 
foundly disillusioned by the results of 
the Bolshevik experiment. He is not 
a Trotskyite; indeed, Trotsky shares, 
in his eyes, the guilt of betraying the 
original revolution. His viewpoint in 
general is that of the Social-Democrat 

with accent on the democrat For 
him the abandonment of the demo- 
cratic element in the party and the 
state, which was one result of the 
civil war in Russia, is the first and 
fundamental sin of the Bolshevik 
leaders; and Soviet progress since that 
time has been steadily away from 


what he regards as the true Marxian 


The apotheosis of that development 
is the present dictatorship of Stalin; 
ind consequently you must expect to 
find Souvarine bitterly hostile to the 
man and all his works. He tries to 
be just. He admits Stalin’s physical 
courage and organizing ability; but 


even t 


hese are minimized—-as for ex- 
ample in the treatment of Stalin’s 
activities during the civil war. Over- 
shadowing such meagre virtues in the 
eyes of his biographer are Stalin’s 
oriental qualities--his talent for in- 
trigue, his cool and consistent 
treachery, his indifference both to 
moral values and to human life. 
Under his rule Russia has become a 
real bureaucracy, ruled not in the in- 
terests of the masses, but in those 
1 clique of office-holders subser- 
nt to Stalin and dependent on his 

“that greedy new generation, 
mpatient and brutal, on which he 


hat of course is an extremely con- 
versial interpretation. It is not 
vithout evidence to support it; but 
he detached reader may feel that 
he author pushes it too ruthlessly in 
ietail. In consequence, his treatment 
the period of Stalin’s ascendancy 
oses much of its value from this de- 


termination to see nothing but evil in 


BOOK OF THE WEEK 


Warning to the West 


BY L. A. MacKAY 


VOLUTION OF NIHILISM, 
f Rauschning Long- 
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Sordid Subjection 


What is produced, in spite ol 
irface appearances is not dis- 
pline;: it is sheer sordid subjec- 
tion: a machinery of absolute and 
universal dominion is being erect- 
ed in an entirely disorganized state 
The totalitarian collectivity of 
the Volksgemeinschaft, the ‘na- 
tional community’ is a euphemism 
for an atomized, structureless na- 
tion. Behind all its ‘creative 


vements,’ which are essential- 
nothing more than a squander- 
ng of existing reserves and a 
parasitic consumption of the or- 


ganized resources and = achieve- 


enerations of labor, is 
1, vengefulness, and 
of small men in 


sts and power and 


ynal aims 

i policy; 

extension ever! 

afield, of the 

of a deliberately 

World-power or 

the only alternatives 

Nazis by their own choice 

nethods. The movement is by 

ery nature incapable of ac- 

a limited solution. There 

p-th rnt 

srompt snatching of any oppor- 
ity that offers itself 

Nazis are the spoiled child 

pe, accustomed to getting 

way by simply throwing 


schedule, only 


UP 





by easy vic- 
subservience 

they hold up against a 
ite opposition entirely novel 
their experience? They have 


themselves off ntellectually 





orld so thoroughly 
honestly regard them- 
lists when they ident- 


n iusions Wi 


nation ven, hunted, 
»beying only impulses 
thout, continually shaken 
ts composure, robbed of 
liance, in constant anxi- 


losing elasticity, 





1 into 
nation, mentally unbalanced 


‘al outbreaks 


neuroti 

Dr. Rauschning’s book, which has 
been admirably translated by E. W 
Dickes has the fault of being some- 
vhat repetitious; and some of his 
mnclusions are obviously affect- 
ed by his own prejudices; yet 
when all allowance has been made 
t is a book of primary importance 
for anyone who wishes an insight 
into the real nature of the Nazi 
regime, and in spite of its horrify- 
ng picture of a degraded and de- 
liberate anarchy of monstrous 
selfishness it remains a hearten- 
ng hook for those who believe 
with Dr tauschning, that “no 
revolution can last for ever. Those 
institutions alone can be perman- 
ent which serve spiritual and not 
biological’ principles, that serve 
justice and equity, and voluntar- 
ily accept limits to their own 
authority. Not a maximum of 
power and dominion, but of free- 
dom and justice, is the proper aim 
of any reordering of Europe.” 


SALURDAY NIGHT 





FROM AN ILLUSTRATION for “Juggernaut”: Napoleon, Stalin, Hitler. 


the record, from the Five Year Plan 
to the recent purges. And while 
Stalin looms as the dominant figure, 
one feels that a fuller explanation of 
his power is needed than merely his 
talent for intrigue There are too 
many uncertainties and contradic- 
tions for this account to be accepted 
as final. 

Where the value of this book lies is 
in its account of the rise and con- 
solidation of the power, not of Stalin, 
but of Bolshevism. The activities and 
vicissitudes of the Social-Democrats 
before the war, and particularly the 
position and influence of Lenin, are 
sketched in a brief but illuminating 
fashion Even more valuable is the 


description of the decade following 


the revolution and the relations of 
the various conflicting groups within 
he Bolshevik movement. Souvarine 
is impartially critical of the policy 
and conduct of them all, from Lenir 
down; but on this period he has a 


solid foundation of historical ma- 


terial, and he uses it to create a vig- 
yrous and dynamic picture of these 
critical years. His verdicts on the 


various personalities, and particularly 
on Stalin, must await confirmation 
from further history; but for the light 
Which it throws on this decisive 
period, this book is both valuable and 
welcome. 


Twenty Dictators 


“Juggernaut” is a volume of twenty 
biographical sketches of dictators 
from Richelieu to Hitler. Some of 
them, such as Bismarck, can hardly 
be properly ranked as dictators in the 
modern sense; but most of them are 
interesting and colorful if far from 
lovable characters. Naturally they 


SULLIVAN MINE, KIMBERLEY, 





TADANAC Brand METALS, ELEPHANT Brand 
CHEMICALS and CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINING & SMELTING COMPANY 


have contributed extensively to Canadian Industry and Canada’s 
Trade. Value of metal production in 1938 amounted to more than 
the past five years this Company has expended a 
and salaries, and $25,000,000 for railway freight. 


are sketched in the barest outline; 
but Mr. Carr has a good eye for selec- 
tion of essential traits, and writes 
with understanding and even with 
sympathy, as for example in his study 
of Lenin. He concludes this volume 
With two essays, one on the condi- 
tions which favor the rise of a dic- 
tator, and the other on the prelimin- 
ary signs of these conditions in the 
United States. His general moral 
seems to be that dictatorship is both 
expensive and impermanent, and that 
unless America makes haste to solve 
her present economic and social diffi- 
culties, the triumph of a Huey Long 
or a Father Coughlin may not be very 
far off. 


The New Books 


Cape Horn,” by Felix Riesenberg. 
Dodd, Mead. $5. A large, deluxe vol- 
ume, telling the story of the Cape 
Horn region, including the Straits of 
Magellan, from the days of the first 
discoverers, through the glorious age 
of sail, to the present time. Great 
names: Magellan, Drake, Schouten, 
Fitzroy, Darwin, Melville. Illus- 
trated with charts and photographs. 

“A Canadian Doctor in West 
China,” by W. E. Smith, M.D. Ryer- 
son. $1.50. Forty years of eventful 
life in China. 

“Nine Pounds of Luggage,” by 
Maud Parrish. Lippincott. $3.50. A 
personalized travel book and auto- 
biography, full of strange places and 
unusual people. 

“A Great Day,” by Elizabeth Sei- 
fert. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. By the 
author of “Young Doctor Galahad,” 
the $10,000 prize novel of last year. 
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Li a 
ife in the Raw 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 

THE VANISHING FRONTIER, by making the companions of his lonely 

Philip H. Godsell, F.R.G.S. Ryerson. vigils under the Northern lights 

$3.50. live,—whether they be red, white or 
"I. HE sub-title of Mr. Godsell’s latest alf-bred. His early chapters telling 

epic of the north is illuminative.— of initial experiences in the vicinity 
“A Saga of the Traders, Mounties of Fort Severn on Hudson’s Bay are 
and Men of the last North West.” 8!!Pping. Fort Severn lies between 
As such it is an absorbing continua- 500 and 600 miles directly north 
tion of his earlier books, “Arctic of Fort William, and it is difficult to 
Trader’ and “Red Hunters of the conceive that when he first knew 
Snows.” He is a twentieth century ‘M¢ region, murder and cannibalism 
example of the type of men who (bora of starvation) existed in 
have carried on the work of the 2 ‘egion the airplane has brought 
Hudson’s Bay Company as fur trad- so close to us. While he paints stern 
ers and explorers since its foundation and appalling pictures of the hard- 
in the reign of Charles II. The duties ships of northern winter, he also pre- 
and experiences of such officers did agua tae pw 

a ea ‘ . eteans becee é ; springs an 
pi are ee a aes te summers. Incidentally we learn that PHILIP H. GODSELL 
and the airplane commenced to alter aaa Circle is a hot-bed of Author of “The Vanishing Frontier”. 
‘ a}i > ; ~ * a 5BYAS . 
Godsell’s book that in some parts of ne trace of romanticiam, put ne DORE ee aT? a S ma 
Canada’s unthinkably vast Northland, ‘8™ and humor make his tales of world history. Large contributors 
life today ts much the same ob it wah weird things that actually happened on this continent to an informed pub- 
for the gentlemen adventurers as- ‘M€ More interesting. Incidentally lic mind have been a small group of 
sembled under the aegis of Prince he enlightened those who, contem- Newspaper foreign correspondents 
( Rupert 250 years ago. plating the career of Lord Strathcona, and local columnists. 

a It is amazing to reflect that all the '™magine that H.B. officers earned Notable among these is Dorothy 
incidents. Mic. Godsell relates. have great wealth. As fur traders they Thompson, whose column in papers 
happened within the boundaries of earned great dividends for the com- with a circulation of nearly eight 
Canada and within the lifetime of pany, but their own rewards were millions is probably read by several 
msn 2 Gade Sete Tis ct. OO They did not worry much times that number of people. Her 
sphere of the saensbion i. aecheic. because there was nothing to spend excitement justified, and warnings 
as far away and wondrous as the “igi es page ee gs ee ego verified by history, a selection from 
chronicles of the Vikings in the Ice- Pom cle oad oat oe = mer Witlnge and speeches from 
landic sagas. Yet Mr. Godsell be- + ae aa ics oe ee ne ‘ March i996 aren oneny is a 
gan his service with H. B. C. but aventure. the need f7 ‘the need for now make an impressive showing. In 
eight years before the last great war aac 1a. . pie a a gece spite of her personal approach and 
began, and much of what he relates ing yearly ae Seats Goan po a ee See. see erent 
has happened since 1920. From a nothing al the company Tea ocd the oP ages . oe 
humble clerk in 1906 he rose to be javantage a Bis the period escaped her accurate ap- 

, Inspector the “Great Company” in “~~ °° preciation. A number of them will 

' the Saskatchewan, Athabaska, Peace be still fresh news to Canadian news- 
River, Mackenzie River and West- paper readers and all are worth 
ern Arctic Districts. Obviously his Pre-War Reports recalling. 
parish was a large one. Many others A But the book should be read with 
have gone through experiences sim- LET THE RECORD SPEAK, by Dorothy allowance for her weaknesses. While 
ilar to those he relates, but few have Thompson. Thomas Allen. $3.25. Dorothy Thompson had a clearer 
been able to write about them. BY G. M. GRANT SMITH understanding of the relation of 

Mr. Godsell is unique in that he is events and forces in Europe than 
an adventurer with a fine literary Not for some time after 1918 did John Gunther she has a_ tendency 
touch. Nobody on this continent any considerable number of peo- to fall into his error of considering 
surpasses him as a descriptive writ- ple outside of those close to diplo- policies as expression of personalities. 
er, and few have a keener gift of matic circles have an understanding The man Hitler is her obsession. One 

characterization. He has the gift of of the events leading to 1914 as clear suspects that subconsciously she con- 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


siders her expulsion from Germany 
one of his worst crimes. This per- 
sonal attitude sharpened her aware- 
ness of the actions and purposes of 
principal actors on the European 
scene during the period covered but 
did not deepen her understanding of 





Blind Side” by Patricia Wentworth 
(Lippincott, $2.25) has brought the 
second thought to our mind. It is 
in every respect a first class piece 
of work and we recommend it cor- 
dially to all connoisseurs of this kind 
of fiction. There are 


not half a 
the underlying causes. German fas- 


cism, she treats as a strange political 
doctrine or racial theory. She does 
not recognize it as the reflection of 
an objective situation in the German 
economy and the necessary ruling 
technique of a small and powerful 
grouping of interests in the Reich. 


dozen writers who carry the weight 
of metal of Lynn Brock into the field 
of detective fiction, and his “The 
Riddle of the Roost” (Collins, $2) 
will add to his reputation. We only 
regret that his famous sleuth, Col. 
Gore, is not present, and a detective 
story by Brock without Gore is like 
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The German strategist, Clausewitz, a detective story by Doyle with 
described war as “policy continued by Holmes missing. It is true one of 
other means.” Every student of inter- his Scotland Yard characters, Ser- 


national affairs knows that the poli- 
cies and long-term objectives of great 
states do not change unless there is 
a radical change in their structure. 
Keeping these truisms firmly in mind 
an objective examination of events 
preceding not only the present war 
but also 1914 will be of invaluable 
assistance in achieving the objective 
desired by the British peoples, a firm 
and just peace. In such an examina- 
tion Dorothy Thompson is part of 
the prescribed reading. 


geant Venn, appears. The only tech- 
nical defect in a first class book is 
that the murderer is not convicted 
In other words the police know the 
criminal, yet lack a case to bring to 
trial. There are plenty of such cases 
in real life but they ought to be ex- 
cluded from fiction. . . Like all E. C. 
R. Lorac’s detective stories, “Black 
Beadle” (Collins, $2) lacks excitement 
though competently written, and is 
on the whole of average quality. But 
it is irritating to find an experienced 
English writer speaking of the police 








STOPS TRAVEL 
SICKNESS by 
SEA. AIR ond 
TRA 


° formula of warning before making 
Academic Ordeal an arrest or questioning a person who 
DOCTOR’S ORAI by George R may be arrested that anything he 
Stewart. Macmillan. "$2.25. may say will be taken down in writ- 





ing and used “as evidence against 
y 9 : ay First class throughout. 
BY W. S. MILNE you. Judges’ Rules have forbidden Departures every week 
¥Y REASON of its subject, this book the use of the last two words for a $997.55 and uP 
. LAS 4 = C , ae > se an up 
may be somewhat restricted in 8004 many years. Poor, Poor 772i. Toronto 
} . -. - ie ay - “rederick ‘ « < One in upper berth 
its appeal, but to those who know Yorick” by heh d am : Bs Davi “ALL EXPENSES 
anything about Ph.D.’s and the read- (Doubleday Doran, $2.25) is _excit- Air-conditioned Pullr at 
ing for them, it will be a sheer de ing, amusing and fairly plausible, if : = 
, - C - c Pe ° ° ° . » 
light I have never come across an we exclude an incident in which a a ° f 
. c c = c > o 0 Acent T ar 
account of academic foibles that was ‘nife thrower tries to murder a pug- ile agape 
é ace : as 


ilist in a championship bout in Madi- 
son Square Garden. We like Prof. 
Hatch, the amateur solver of murder 
riddles, and his bodyguard, the prize 


wittier, franker, or more true. I can- 
not help wondering what Mr. Stew- 
art’s colleagues on the staff of the 
University of California think about 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


x - 








his novel, fighter who is always _ getting 1188 
“Doctor’s Oral’ is the account of knocked down or out. There is a = 

one day in the life of a graduate humorous idea here which we think 

student in English at a large Ameri- Might well be exploited in the + = 

can university. He is about to sit, Movies. 

that afternoon, for his oral examina- 

tion in the whole field of English 

literature. This academic ordeal con- 

sists of three hours of grilling by 


seven professors, authorities in their 
respective fields, on everything writ- 
ten in English and its lingual ances- 
tors, from early Saxon times to the 
present, and on the life, work, and 


“Every Member of 
the Family has 


influences—on and by—of every i fe O N 
writer of importance or unimport- one tor ur Cw 
ance, in eleven hundred years; the 


candidate is expected to be familiar, 
not merely with what English authors 
have written, but also with what 
critics and scholars have written about 
what has been written, in a couple 
of other languages. 

Joe Grantland’s ordeal was further 
complicated by the fact that a prospec- 
tive job depended on the results of the 











KOA Vicliobla 


IN A BIG WAY... 


“..,.And that brother of mine 
sits up all night listening to Short 
Wave... 









And you cant blame 





use with 

























oral, and the news, received the morn- easy-to-read dial. sh vave tuning 
ing of the examination, that his girl is easier than ever . . you'd 
was going to have a baby. The story amazed how eas y and quickly he 
gives brief but illuminating sketches gets Paris, London and other 
of the seven examiners, and a little wonderful places. You really e: 








insight into campus politics, and the listeni 
possible effect they might have on an 
examiner’s disposition. The actual 
oral occupies nearly half the book, 
and it vividly and dramatically 
handled. It is not exactly propaganda 
for immediate enrollment in a school 
of graduate studies, but it is brilliant 
writing, of a sort that will appeal 
most strongly to those who have had 
some personal contact with the tech- 
nique of Higher Education. I have 
an idea that there is just a touch of 
personal feeling in the portrayal of 
Professor Martiness, who goes out of 
his way to establish himself as a wit 
and a good fellow with the students, 


g to short wave now too 





. it comes in so clearly. 


is 
















“Swing Bands are my pets, wait 
til you hear THIS new Victor 



































and then does the dirty on them at Platter 

an examination, secure in . e seri galeaced bu Aste Shier ree 
SONI TARE D0 ane WA apache got a musical library, myself, that 
most popular prof. on the campus of Saiaciaie wou breath emaree: 
being responsible for the plucking of Tommy Dorsey... Artie Shaw ana 
a candidate, just in order to impress ° y rs i me 9 tunes 
Prqpecsonnetghtinee mess | “Dad is a Radio Fan NOW... Glenn Miller... playing tunes to 
his colleagues with his own subtlety — suit my every mood...Come on, lad, 





and brilliance. 


And believe you me, that’s something, let's get the gang in and dance! 
Parenthetically, why is it that it is 





because Dad has been complaining 





he says . . . I say it’s because that radio’s 


the choosing of the two and twenty , ; 
the best he’s ever listened to... 


names of great men to be incised on 


= eS ER eae 
> é é 9 Ts 3 E - , . Re OF j ee £5 

only when an author portrays an un about radio broadcasts for years ‘til WES 
usually unpleasant character that we we set a6 new RCA Vicrols. The , 
suspect drawing from life? ae ee , 

: : * : finer tone, better performance anc ot, 

A special word of appreciation is 7 : 
} Improved Electric Tuning gets him, = 

earned by the prologue, recounting ¢ PS. 

; Ss 





the lower part of the library pedi- 
ment. This should be included in 
every anthology of modern American 








prose, alike by right of brilliant clar- 











ity of phrase and biting wit of con- 
tent. 

The book leads one inevitably to 
think about modern ideas of educa- 








tion, and the relationship, if any, be- 
tween formal education and education 
by environment and necessity. It 
makes one wonder about all this 
graduate study vogue, and whether 
the graduate schools are developed at 
the expense of the bachelor’s degree, 
or merely endeavoring to make up 
tor its limitations. 


The Crime Calendar 


BY J. V. McAREE 


T OCCURS to us that two moral 
purposes may be served by detec- 
tive fiction. In the first place since 













“Mother has a Grand 
Library of Recorded Music . . 


All the World of Radio Plus 
the Riches of Records ina 
Superb Instrument Every 
Home can afford! 


The magnificent new 1940 RCA 
Victrolas offering the double enter- 







You know how Mom loves symphonies 







and operas... well, she listens to them 
to her heart’s content now right on 


Victor Records through our RCA Vic- 


















the murderer is almost always d tainment every member of your family 
é irderer is almost always dis- trola...she spends simply hours with will enjoy, begin as low as $69.00, 
covered, readers will be dissuaded ee : Ask your dealer for a demonstration 
i ies! ol Toscanini, Eugene Ormandy and her SK y “eb Be 
from murderous thoughts. In the ‘ of these marvellous new musigal in- 


second place they will learn that if favourite stars of the opera ... just as if 


they should ever become involved in 
a murder mystery the proper course 


struments now! 









they were right in the room 








: * Prites slightly higher in V As prices are subje } thout notice 
is to tell the police what they know. Slents cesthies abies bites eoteh eax GCA Vice wale 
Half the mysteries in half the fic- 
tional murders we have read about 
are created by people lying to pre- & 
vent the police finding out private 
matters which have little to do with 


the murder, or lying to protect others 
whom they suspect, erronedusly, of 
being concerned. Reading “The 
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1940 Stud baker € Champion ( “lub aa illustrated, $977 jeltssied haw y 


j i ERE’S a still tiner 1940 version of the room now and take out a new 1940 Stude- 
tremendously successful original 


Studebaker Champion of 1939—a new 


baker Champion for a revealing, convincing 
See for yourself that this 
Champion is a stand-out every way. 


10-mile drive. 
Champion that’s engineered to deliver 107, 


to 25% more gas economy than any other 


: At no extra cost, you get the Champion’s 
leading lowest price car—a beautifully bal- sealed beam headlamps, front-compartment 


inced, luxuriously finished new Champion hood lock, steering wheel gear shift, planar 


that runs rings around its price field in sure- independent suspension, non-slam rotary 
voted comfort, handling ease, safety. door latches and many other niceties and im- 


Stop in at your nearest Studebaker show »srovements. Low down payment; easy terms. 
I ) } 
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MAKING A HOME FOR THE SEARCHLIGHT. No pre-Munich panic is in evidence in the war time 
England of today, where preparations go ahead smoothly and efficiently against every possible con- 


tingency. 


Digging in is the order of the day; here the crew of a searchlight detachment, part of the 


highly-organized defence of the capital, prepare an emplacement for their huge instrument. 





THE LONDON LETTER 





Wanted Badly -- 


London, Sept. 15. 


YEOPLE in this country are solidly 
behind the Government, but that 
doesn’t prevent them asking a good 
many questions about the way things 
are being managed. And one of the 


questions they are asking very gen- 
erally just now, in the Press, in 
Parliament, and in the  leather- 


upholstered corners of clubland, is 
why, when there is a publicity job 
to be done, it shouldn’t be given to 
someone who knows about publicity 
someone, in fact, who has made 
publicity his business in life. 

The Ministry of Information has 
admittedly been making a muddle of 
its work, holding up news that 
shouldn’t be held up, authorizing an- 
nouncements and then cancelling 
them at the last moment, so that 
whole editions have had to. be 
scrapped, and generally adding to the 
difficulties and irritation of the Press 
in this country and abroad—especial- 
ly in the United States. 

The whole trouble is that the people 
at the head of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation know hardly more about a 
newspaper than that it is something 
you buy for a penny or tuppence at 
the corner of the street, or the but- 
ler brings up to you with your early- 
morning tea. Of the immense com- 
plexity of newspaper production they 
are urbanely unaware. Least of all 
do they appreciate the vital import- 
ance of time—time counted not in 
days or even hours, but in minutes. 

The first Minister of Information 


was a_ retired ambassador, Lord 
Perth. And if you were seeking the 
worst possible training for a pub- 


licity job, it is surely long service in 
the diplomatic corps. An ambassador 
spends his whole professional life 
learning to say as little as possible, 
and, if he must say something, to 
wrap it up in the stately language 
that only other ambassadors under- 
stand. Naturally Lord Perth didn’t 
last long. 

The present head of the Ministry 
is Lord Macmillan, a great lawyer 
and a very successful administrator. 
He is a man of imagination and cour- 
age and many other admirable gifts, 
but here again the training and at- 
titude of mind are all wrong for the 
job he has in hand. A great lawyer 
is likely to be far more conscious 
of the reasons for not making an- 
nouncements than of the reasons for 
keeping the public and the world 
informed. The legal instinct is al- 
ways to play safe, and that is not 
the instinct that makes great pub- 
licists. 

3ut why an ambassador? Why a 
law-lord? Why not a newspaperman? 
It is perhaps too much to expect that 
Mr. Chamberlain would give the job 
to Lord Beaverbrook, who made such 
a brilliant success of it in the other 
Great War—which some people are 
now talking of as the First German 
War. There is little doubt that Lord 
Beaverbrook would make a _ success 
of the job again, for he is still at 
the top of his form, or nearly at the 
top. And no one who has ever 
worked for him or with him can 
have failed to be impressed by the 
furious enthusiasm and at the same 
time the practical shrewdness and the 
lucidity of mind with which he hurls 
himself into a really big task. 

3ut, if not Beaverbrook, for polit- 
‘al and perhaps personal reasons, 
why not one of the Berry brothers, 
Lord Camrose or Lord Kemsley? 
They are able men and eminently 
sound, and they know the newspaper 
every department and 
from every angle. They are absolute 
experts at publicity, having spent 
their lives in journalism, They know 
how the work should be done, and 
what is perhaps even more import- 


business in 


A Newspaperman in the Ministry 


BY P.O'D. 


ant—they know the 
pick to do it. 

There are others, too, several of 
them. But what’s the good of talk- 
ing? The last man a government 
ever picks for a newspaper job is a 
newspaperman. But generally they 
have to pick him—-at last. Lord Cam- 
rose goes in. But as an “assistant.” 


right men to 


Silent Hoppers 


Down in Kent and eastern Sussex 
the hop-picking season is in full 
swing. But perhaps “swing” is the 
wrong word. The work is going on 
as efficiently as ever, and the “hop- 
pers” are the same cheery, noisy, and 
rather dishevelled lot they always 
are. But the old revelry is missing. 
No more jolly nights around the 
camp-fires. There are no camp-fires. 
The A.R.P. wardens have seen to 
that. The camps have to “black out” 
after sunset just like everyone and 
everywhere elise. 

Even the usual parties in and 
around the village “pubs” are dis- 
couraged. The authorities don’t like 
the idea of crowds collecting any- 
where after dark. So the hop-pick- 
ers and their families have to spend 
their evenings in their cabins. These 
huts and shelters have been greatly 
improved in recent years, especially 
in the matter of sanitation, but they 
are still not a “hopper’s ” idea of a 
place to have a good time. ‘Hop- 
pers” never did set much store by 
sanitation. 

The “hopping week-end” is another 
jolly institution which will this year 
be only the dim ghost of itself. The 
friends who used to stream out of 
London to see the “hoppers” and 
visit the hop-gardens will this year 
do very little streaming. That also 
is being discouraged. The roads and 
the railways are being reserved as 
much as possible for other and more 
serious purposes. 





THE NAVAL CHIEF. Admiral Sir 

Dudiey Pound, on whose ships and 

men the Empire is depending, not only 

for its own supplies but for adminis- 

tering the telling economic blow to 
Germany. 


The hop-gardens are there, looking 
lovely as ever in the autumn sun- 
shine. During the day they are still 
the scene of merry and picturesque 
activity. But even then one cannot 
escape the reminders of the horrid 
necessities of war. Police and _ air- 
raid wardens hover about, and every 
“hopper” goes out with his gas-mask 
slung behind his back. And there is 
nothing like a gas-mask to dull one’s 
sense of beauty and of well-being 
unless, of course, it should be an 
actual air-raid. 

Petrol-rationing was to nave start- 
ed this week, but we have been given 
a week’s reprieve. The reason appar- 
ently is that the system wasn’t quite 
ready for immediate operation, the 
customers hadn't got their little books 
of coupons, the control organization 
had to be tuned up, and—-but what 
does it matter? Any reason is good 
enough. <A _ reprieve is still a_ re- 
prieve. 


Two Hundred Miles! 


Make no mistake about it, this 
rationing is a decidedly drastic affair. 
Two hundred miles a month! That 
is the basis. And we will be doing 
well if we get even so much as our 
estimated 200 miles, for the petrol is 
to be doled out with a stepmotherly 
hand according to the horse-power of 
one’s car. 

It begins with two gallons a month 
for the motor-cyclist, which in the 
case of any but the lightest bikes will 
work out somewhere around 150 
miles or less. And it rises to ten 
gallons a month for cars of twenty 
horse-power and over. That is the 
limit. If your car happens to be a 
40-horse—-well, you are just out of 
luck. And out of petrol. 

Possibly the reader, in a_ sternly 
patriotic mood, feels that it is really 
very decent of the Government to let 
the mere civilian motorist have any 
petrol at all, when so much is needed 
for the fighting services. But don’t 
imagine that this concession is being 
made out of kindness of heart. It is 
a matter of hard-boiled calculation. 
No petrol, no cars in commission. No 
cars in commission, no license fees. 
No license fees, and what becomes of 
that £100,000,000 which the good Sir 
John Simon was figuring on gouging 
out of the motoring public? 

As a matter of fact, the £100,000,- 
000 is likely to be cut down about 
half, if all the people who announce 
their intention of laying up their 
cars really carry out the threat. And 
a good many of them will, for it is 
the obviously sensible thing to do. 
The owner of the average car of 20- 
horse would have to start out on the 
First of January with an expenditure 
of nearly £50 in license-fee and insur- 
ance alone—in order to do a mileage 
of 200 a month! 

In the meantime, a lot of people 
in the country, who are obliged to 
drive in and out of the nearby town 
for their supplies, are getting out 
pony-traps and quaint little carts 
that have been stowed away in the 
far corners of barns for twenty years 
and more. Some of them since the 
early days of motoring, judging by 
the look of them. 

Very pleasant it is to see them roll- 
ing sedately along the highway and 
to hear once more the cheerful clip- 
clop of the pony’s feet. Push-bikes, 
too—the roads are full of them. Thus 
does the horrid business of war drive 
us back to simpler and more leisurely 
ways. But there are simplifications 
and simplifications. Some of the 
others are likely to be much less 
agreeable, 
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Nazi Power in Europe 


Means a Long War 


BY MacCALLUM BULLOCK 


has doubled. Agriculture is 


Nevertheless, German power is 


THE livelier 
commercial 
bayonets. 

Returning tourists 
the German people’ overworked, 
overtaxed, and underfed. Historians 
are aware that Germany lost all its 
colonies and foreign investments in 
the last war, its navy and merchant 
marine, two-fifths of its coal, two- 
thirds of its iron, seven-tenths of its 
zinc, and most of its foreign trade. 
Economists claim that Germany has, 
next to the United States, the largest 
industrial development in the world 
and but coal, potash and cellulose of 
the thirty raw materials essential 
to industry. Military men point out 
that the reserves of German man- 
power are nearly two millions less 
than the French. 

With so many croaking doom, and 
with cause, just why Chamberlain 
should be preparing for a long war 
with a regime which has been re- 
ported on the verge of collapse year 
after year is a little vague. 

Russian help to Germany across a 
common customs frontier became one 
answer last month, but the more im- 
mediate is the power of the 
nation Hitler has rebuilt. 


war these days is the 


one behind Europe’s 


have reported 


reason 
which 


Russia Has Her Worries 


Russia, according to a report in 
Pravda released in August before the 
Russo-German pact, has worries of 
her own. Less consumer goods pet 
capita than in 1914. A shortage of 
shoes. A shortage of 28,200 freight 
cars to carry raw materials. A news- 
print yield 42% below quota. A loss 
on its 1939 wheat crop of 600,000,000 
bushels. Padlocks made without keys. 
Cups with holes. And textile scarci- 
ties. 

In Germany the Allies are fighting 
the capitalist country which has 


shown Europe’s most surprising re- 
covery from wat 
The colonial markets have been 


replaced by 90,000,000 people in East- 
ern Europe. The German navy and 
merchant marine, once second, have 
returned to fifteenth place among 
the world’s fleets. As a field for 
foreign investment, Germany has at- 
tracted about ten billion dollars of 
outside money, and used it to acquire 
foreign trade sufficient to see the 
country through the depression of 
1933 into a trade revival bossed by 


army officers, who introduced sen- 
iority, told business to be efficient, 
take what profits were given and 


keep its place, and promoted a work 
boom which wiped out four-fifths of 
German unemployment. 


German National Income 


The state of Germany's economy is 
not the 


total mystery usually sup- 
posed. Gaps in information occur 
only at key points. Here is a com- 


Why should Britain be preparing a three years’ war against a 
nation whose collapse has been predicted time and time again? 


Nazi progress, directed by army generals, has given Germany new 
power and the second largest industrial development in the 
world. Unemployment has become labor shortage. Commerce 


more productive. Factory yields 


and the money income of workers have risen. 


But Germany has few raw material resources, food shortages, peg- 


ged prices, forced finance, prohibitive taxes and carefully con- 
ceals progress toward inflation. ‘ 


centered as never before in a 


government which clubs its way into new markets, mops up 
opposition, and gives the German ruling class its greatest chance 
in a century at the domination of Europe. 


cial, though not financial, movements 
in the Reich. 

The increase in agricultural income 
was due to intensive farming, the 
use of women laborers, and mechani- 
zation. With food, as with consumer 
goods, scarcity and the government’s 
nailed prices led to rationing, substi- 
tution, and a rise in expenses on the 
average German farm: 


1933 4 1937/8 


New. buildings 186 RM. 262 RM. 
Maintenance of build- 

ngs whe 255 
Machines & imple- 

ments 210 163 
Maintenance of in- 

ventory 59) 848 
Fertilisers 571 739 
Heat & power, 

fuels, oil, etc. 241 515 
Insecticides 18 21 
Provender for 

animals 722 842 
Foreign seed 39 55 
Foreign livestock 25 30 
Cash wages & 

salaries 1376 1738 


Employers’ contribu- 
tions to social 
security 137 136 


Property insurance 5 13 
Representation 56 69 
Cost of running 

farms 1406 5814 
Taxes 510 500 
Interest on borrowed 

capital 730 570 


Sum of working 
expenses 


5646 RM. 6884 R*f 


As a result, German farm yields 
are slightly over half of what they 
should be to fight a war, cauliflower 
is 19c a head, rhubarb 16c per pound, 
money is taxed at the market stall, 
and farm profits are funneled off by 


forced state loans, into armaments. 
Commerce and manufacturing 
doubled when Germany, which had 


re-entered its former markets in Eur- 
ope and the United States from 1919 
to 1930, developed trade in blocked 
marks and subsidized barter with the 
Balkans, South America, the former 
German colonies, Australia, Russia, 
India, Japan, Canada and Mexico. 


Rise of Employment 


Wages and salaries rose only be- 
cause German re-employment became 
phenomenal. By 1932 Germany had 
regained a part of its trade in world 
markets, had unearthed enough busi- 
ness to keep the country going, but 
not to pay its debts and put to work 
its 5,600,000 unemployed. 

To over-simplify, Hitler’s rise liter- 
ally changed the face of the nation. 
The need to keep his brown batta- 
lions working put the Nazi state into 
the construction industry, caused a 
producers’ goods revival with the 


army dragooning businessmen’ as 
managers of their own plants and 
portioning out raw materials. Fi- 


nanced by lowering the living condi- 
tions of the entire working class, new 








parative look at the country’s na- industries were placed in districts 
tional income, in milliards of Reichs- which had been exclusively agri- 
marks (figures are official) 
1942 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Agriculture & Forestry 4,695 3,865 1,975 5,555 5,515 5,635 
Commerce & Manufactures 6,000 6,420 7,243 8,500 10,430 12,000 
Wages & Salaries 5.711 25,960 29,183 32,252 35,260 38,753 
Moneyed Capital 298 403 569 2,623 2,711 2,828 
Letting & Leasing "60 720 775 810 950 960 
Annuities & Pensions 9,358 8,500 7.883 7.745 7.449 7,019 
Private Income {7.8?>? 17.868 52.628 $7,485 62,315 67,196 
plus 
Undistributed Company Income 150 175 680 1,200 1,775 2,200 
Earned Revenue 1.008 913 976 1,148 1,551 1,549 
Employers Contributions to 
Social Insurance 1,716 1,694 1,984 2,189 2,389 2,645 
Taxes Not Included in 
Private Incorne 2.578 465 2.322 2,263 2,250 2,275 
minus 
Double Countings 7 499 6,601 5.880 5,663 5.340 1,893 
National Income iS,175 16,514 §2,710 58,622 64,940 70,972 
Note the silent treatment given to 
SEONG and heavy industry, eyiiural 
0th ai ars of the German we 
main pillars . Two four-year plans for self- 
economy : , ; 
Th : were the last figures issued sufficiency, in food and the materials 
ese ere 1e as es ss ; - 
, , * war stry, were begun. New 
by Goebbels through the financial for war industry BU 


publication “Wirtschaft und Statis- 
tik.” Until the bankruptcy or sol- 
vency of the Nazi political machine is 
announced to complement them, they 
are the only ones available. The 
Bank of England has checked them 
as being close enough to the picture 
to give an idea of the main commer- 


communities were built in 
Salzgitter and Central Germany. The 
systematic exploitation of the border 
provinces of East Prussia and Silesia 
became as thorough as Jewish per- 
secution was brutal. In East Prussia 
Nazi “directed economy” stemmed a 
population emigration and created 


workers’ 
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industrial activity which added 140,- B 


000 workers (January, 
Just 
at the 


expense of 


nerves and freedom isn’t known. The 


standard of living 


under the first two years of the first 


plan. With a 


A. Public Building Construc 
(% of orders placed) 


Reich Motor Roads 
State Railways 


Non-Recurrent Investments by 


Public Authosities ( 
barracks, armament) 
Waterways 
Constituent States, Te« 
& Municipalities (n 
ment, stadia) 


Party & Affiliated O1 
zations 
Post, Reich Building 


ministration 
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how much of the revival was 


shortage of 
houses facing the people Nazi build- 
ing continued in the same direction: 
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"SAY -\F THEY MAKE 
GOOD USE OF THE 

ROPE , THERE'LL BE LESS 
NEED FoR MY GUNS! 
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A POINT TO CONSIDER 


. Private Building Construction 
Industry 24.3 23.3 
Commerce, Transport, Banks, 


1939). 


German health, Insurance Co's. ae ae 
Agriculture 0.2 0.2 

: pee Housing & Land Settlement 
declined 23% Re ctetiaa P hee 2 
2,000,000 59  “2Rga 


This concentration of 93% of Ger- 
many’s building between the Reich 
and industry created the war indus- 
tries wanted by the army, gave rise 
to the two four-year plans, and ad- 
vanced German engineering until it 


1938 1937 


tron 


1.5 37 preduced bombers which are _ 80 
m.p.h. faster than Britain’s. 
army 
ae oe Labor Shortages 
4, y 
Wns, A consumption goods revival, at 
10nu- fixed prices, tagged along behind the 
12.2 15.7 capital goods boom. There began 
gani- to be labor shortages. Industrial pro- 
Ad oe 'Y duction was 23% above 1929's; work- 
= 13 ,) ing time was up four hours a day; 
wages were 13% higher to $956/vear 
688 728 (Continued on Page 13) 





P. M. Richards, 
Financial Editor 





The “Middle-Man’” in 
the Grain Trade 


BY CHARLES P. COLES 








This article is a picture of a trading day on the Vancouver Mer- 


chants’ Exchange—whose main 


business is the export of grain 


coming from the Canadian prairies. 


The writer pleads for better understanding of the part played by 
the “middle-men” in the trade, who, he claims, are just as human 


as producers and consumers. 


Of these three groups—together 


constituting the free market—the consumers, Mr. Coles points 
out, are the biggest class and the most strongly organized. 


Mr. Coles, who retired from business last year, is very well known 
in the grain export trade in Vancouver. 





"THE War has upset the ordinary 

course of business and, during its 
continuance, a large measure of gov- 
ernmental control is necessary. When 
force is to be used, democracy must 
give up its freedom and accept regi- 
mentation and the word of command, 
even though we be fighting for th 
principle of democracy and treedom 


In the following lines upon the 
Middle-man, the Grain Trade and 
Co-operation, I have sought to em- 


phasize the advantage to a commun- 
ity of the principle of democracy and 
spontaneous co-operation, as opposed 
to the dictation of any one individual 
or class within the community. 

The middle-man is in disrepute in 
this age. He is suspected by the pub- 
lic of being a parasite, preying upon 
industry and rendering no real serv- 
ice in return for what he gets. How 
true or false is this? 


Visiting the Exchange 


Let us visit, as a 
meeting place for 
Vancouver 
Here the 


representative 
middle-men, the 

Merchants’ Exchange. 
principal business is the 
export of grain coming from the 
Canadian prairies. The chief parti- 
cipants in the trade are exporters, 
terminal elevator operators, freight 


brokers and grain brokers These 
are the middle-men. 
The telegraph companies have 


branch offices on the Exchange and 
there are continuous telegraphic mar- 
ket reports and from the 
Winnipeg Exchange to the Vancou- 
ver Exchange during trading hours 

Let us arrive at the Exchange at 
6:30 am. That seems early, but the 
Winnipeg Exchange and its 


service 


opens 





THE BUSINESS FRONT 





N THE last wa 


A War of Inaction? 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


r huge armies struggled continu- any other, the character of this wat 


quotations commence to be 


ously for more than four years, with millions of 
casualties and billions of dollars worth of munitions 
consumed. The common assumption is that this war 
is going to follow more or less the same pattern, but 
that the pattern will be complicated by the much 
greater degree of mechanization of armies and the 
greater power of the air fleets. That may be the 
case, and again it may not. 

If it is not, and the war isn't that kind of war at 
all, it may mean not only that many lives will be 
spared but that munitions and related supplies will 
not be consumed on anything 
expected. 


like the scale now 

In the last war the Allied 
armies defeated the Germans in 
the field, but not until the Ger- 
man armies had been weakened, 
morally and materially, by the 
collapse of the “home front” 
Allied resources outlasted those 
of the enemy. It was a war of 
attrition. Conceivably the same 
result would have been achieved 
if each side had destroyed its resources at an agreed- 
upon rate and omitted the actual fighting. 

If Britain and France have their way, this is likely 
to be another war of attrition with the Allies sparing 
their men as much as possible and relying on block- 
ade and the processes of economic strangulation and 
long-term starvation to win the war for them. Ger- 
many, to prevent this, will take the offensive while 
she has her full strength and try 
to Paris. She may try 





to break through 
to go through Belgium and 
Switzerland, or she may confine herself to the 
French border route. But the Maginot 
hard nut to crack 


Line is a 


Advantage with Blockaders 


The military experts say that in modern warfare 
the advantage lies with ‘the defence, rather than 
the attack, and that, to win, the attacker must be 
much stronger than the defender. Has Germany this 
ascendancy? There are reports that the French 
have lost very heavily, much more so than has been 
indicated by the newspapers, in their attacks so far, 


and they have. yet to attempt the main defences 
Surely it is questionable that the Germans will be 
more successful in their big counter-offensive to 


come, especially in view of the relatively 
strength of the French fortifications. 
Existence of the Maginot and Siegfried Lines may 


prove to be the factor that determines, more than 


greater 


If neither side can get through the other’s de- 
fences, the war may turn into a siege of Germany bs 
the Allies, with little fighting compared with the last 
war. How long would it last? MacCallum Bullock, 
in his article on this page, says that though Britain 
and France face a military equal, theirs is the econ- 
omic advantage in spite of Germany’s proximity to 
Russian and Balkan supplies; nevertheless Germany, 
still with direct access to three-fifths of its imports 
and two-thirds of its markets in spite of British 
blockade, can make it a long war, if German morale 
holds. Large armies would be maintained in the 
field and there would still be a heavy consumption 
of military supplies, but it would be very much less 
than would be required by vigorous hostilities. 


No Versailles Peace 


Russia is not likely to give much 
many Whatever alliance they may 
fact seems to be that Stalin and Hitler are pro- 
foundly distrustful of each other—and with reason 
Russia has no surplus of supplies at present, and it 


comfort to Ger- 
enter into, thi 


is scarcely conceivable that Russian troops will fight 
alongside the Germans on the western front 

This war of would end when the German 
people decided it was silly to keep on starving them 
selves to win—what? Britain and France would 
make peace with a new liberal German government 
on a that would 
the sun” 

If, after Germany's early 
strangle-hold, 


slege 


basis give Germany a “place in 
attempts to break the 
this is to become a war of blockade 
and comparative military inaction, it is going to be 
not only for the soldiers but 
also for investors and business 
men, a very different 
from what is 
monly expected 

It would mean that investors 
in war stocks may be expect- 
ing too much of them—that 
consumption of war supplies will be limited, as well 
as war profits by taxation. This suggests that an 
important criterion in selection should be the ability 


kind of 


war now com- 





of the individual companies concerned to make 
money from general business expansion, and not 
only from strictly war production 


Another reason for caution and fot 
broad view in selecting 
possibility of an early peace agreement. This does 
not seem likely in view of the Allies’ repeated 
declarations, but it is not impossible 


maintaining a 


stocks for holding is the 


a 


broadcast 


, and Winni- 


by telegraph at 9:30 a.m 


peg is 3 hours ahead of Vancouver in 
the daylight-saving time of year 
(only 2 hours ahead in winter). 

On the exchange a dozen or more 
members are present. But the mem- 
bers actually present are not the only 
members already at work. Some, 
still in bed, have received cables by 
phone call, and given instructions to 
clerks 
“Covering” 


A glance 
Whether the 
IS quiet or 


around will 
day's 
active 
Grass are at the 
writing out 
in “options.” 


isually tell 
opening of trade 

Mephreg and 
telegraph counters 
messages—-likely taking 
That means they have 
acceptances of offers cabled out over 
night and are “covering” at the Win- 
nipeg opening 

Several of the brokers are phoning 
or hurrying to or from the telephone 
booths probably communicating 
with principals not yet upon. the 
scene of action. Exporter Neardash 
is stroking his short moustache and 
gazing reflectively at the telegraphic 


quotations, as they are being chalked 


up on the board. The operator is 
being kept busy by a rapid fire of 
quotations over the ticker and he 
jumps from place to place along the 
board-front to keep up with the quo- 
tations coming in, 

The Wetfash staff are busy trans- 


lating cables and glancing at the 
market quotations being posted upon 
the board every few seconds Al- 
together there is a general air of 
alertness. Obviously there has been 
doing (British 


time is 8 hours ahead of ours) 


business Overseas 


We walk around, but no one stops 
to chat with us or seems to care 
Whether we are there or not, or what 
the weather is like We glance out 
of the Exchange windows at the big 
ships lying idle at the docks It is 


too early for them to 


ynngshoremen are only iting break- 
fast at home or moving down to th 
hiring hal No f yn tl vater- 


Scenery, Too 


The mountains across the water! 


are beautiful in the early morning 
light, but not as interesting as the 
busy beings behind us--not as inter- 
esting, but more impressive Those 


mountains have taken thousands, or 


is it millions, of years to get up as 
l had 
agitated 
putting his head 


high as they are now—-they have 
plenty of time—-but hear the 
Whisper of the 


man 


ephone booth near us 





the quotations on the 


board—‘*Gosh—look at that market!” 
We turn from the mountains to the 
board and 


notice the wheat market 
has risen 2 cents a bushe n the last 
few minutes 

As we are not here on isiness, but 
feel friendly towards the whisperer 
tically Are 
short Rugg?” and are told to 


Inlet We 


Jumping 


We ask 





sympath you 
go and 

grin 
t's really no ust into the 
Inlet It is that, 
within the few short minutes it would 


jump in. the 


t 


only 


t s1.9 
jute POSSI1Di¢ 


take to get to the water, the market 
may have dropped 3 cents and Rugg 
might ask us to breakfast 

However fluctuations are not 
usually so rapid or so large ractions 
of a cent are more usually the ex- 
tent of a day's fluctuations, but this 
s an active day There have been 
numerous acceptances of offers 


which were cabled last night for re- 
ply before the Winnipeg market 
opens. Yes, we surmise, this is prob- 


ably a sad morning for exporters. 
Members’ names are being called 
as they are wanted on the telephone 
and there is half hour; then 
the attendance, which has been grow- 
ing as members arrive, commences 
to decrease again Let us go into 
the cafe across the hall and get some 
breakfast. This is the busy place 
now Members have dealt with their 
early morning cables and are getting 
their breakfast. Many of them have 


a busy 


a preoccupied look It is only just 
seven o'clock 
Most of the crowd seem to be eat- 


ing hurriedly and there are interrup- 
another is called to 
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} —_SUGEESSION 
DUTIES ACT 


The provisions of the new 
ie: Succession Duties Act (On- 
tario 1939) might possibly 
make it advisable to change 
the terms of your Will 


Our Trust Officers 


rEg 


will 


i gladly advise you without 
é obligation in any matters 
2 

3 which may give you cause 


for doubt. 
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“future 


To lend money 






on Canadian real 


estate away back in 1855, when 









this Corporation was first establish- 
ed in business, required more than 
good judgment — it required faith. 


The future of Canada was obscure. 







Never in the years that have fol- 


owed has that faith wavered. It 







governs the Canada Permanent 


policy to-day. 
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BRUCK SILK 


tditor, Gold & Dross: 


I would like to keep up to date on 
Bruck Silk Mills and know of no bet- 
ter place to go than to your financial 


columns which have 


helpe d me SO 

often before. I have some of this 

stock and would like to have yow 

opinion on it. Would you hang on if 
you were me? 

P. B. S., Ottawa, Ont. 

Yes, I think I would. It seems to 


me that this stock, which is selling at 
1, has attractive for 
appreciation, 

Plants of Bruck Silk Mills, Limited, 
have been quite busy in recent 
months and with the of raw 
rising, prices in the trade hav 
the margin of 


possibilities 


kept 
price 
silk 
also risen, increasing 
profits. I understand that conditions 
in the dress trade are fair. Demands 
the company’s products have been 
active: export business to Australia 
and England to date has been 
couraging and, it is expected, will 
continue so, despite the war. 

It is still 
y earnings 
October 31, 
an reasonably 
ment 
of the 


rices 


for 


somewhat too early to 
for the year ended 
1939, but I think that you 
expect an Improve- 
the previous year because 
beneficial effect of the rising 
on inventories and profits and 
the more active plant operations. In 
the year ended October 31, 1938, net 
income $1,257, equal to 1 cent 
as compared with net of 
1937 and per share earn- 


cents 


forecast 


ovel 


was 
per share, 
$17,169 in 
14 


ngs of 


LAKE GENEVA 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Geneva Min- 
which I 
Now I am 
demand for base 
of will 
of pro- 
the 


ld a block of Lake 


‘Tompany shares, have 


a long time. WOrn- 
f the present 


fais GS a Consequence war 


e-opening the 
on 
tippreciated. 
Vi J. F., Montreal, 
zinc-lead-silver property of 
neva Mining Co., located 
10 miles northwest of Sudburv, 
vhich has been closed down sinc: 
n 1937, is likely to be reopened 
it om At the annual meeting last 
‘ar, it was stated that the mill had 
‘ompletely overhauled and was 
recommence on short 
metal reached a 
1 operations can car- 
ed on at a profit. 
I understand consideration is now 
en to reopening and resump- 
is lead and zinc prices 
|! where a fair margin of 
fit in be expected. The tonnage 
re indicated to a depth of 285 feet 
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BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


The market's Long-Term or Year-to-Year trend, under Dow's 
The 
trend has been upward since April 8 See comment below. 


theory, continues upward. 


THE PRICE MOVEMENT 


immediately on the outbreak of war. Railroad issues, in the 
meanwhile, have continued to climb. On Sept. 27 the Dow-Jones 
railroad average had attained new high ground for the upward 


Swing that has been under way since March, 1938. 

During the latter part of last week, however, the rail list also 
turned reactionary, suggesting that its phase of advance from the 
initial war impulse has likewise ended. 
cerns direction, are thus momentarily in gear, after over a week 
of diverse trends, and if any weakness of a technical or economic 
background resides in the picture, it should now be exerted, in 


full, on the market in general. 


Weakness of secondary dimensions would be disclosed should 
both the rail and the industrial averages move decisively 
their closing prices of September 18, viz. Industrials 147.78, Rails 
In such event, the market, for the first time since April 8, 
will have signalled the secondary 
movement 
Normal zones for such a correction would be the 144/139 


30.8] 

rection of the 
order 
level on the industrial average. 


entire 


To the contrary, should both averages, either now or following 
such weakness as failed to move them jointly below the September 
develop strength that carried them above their recent 
the secondary trend will have been confirmed as upward 
and further advance would be the normal expectancy 
would 
both the rail and the industrial averages at or above 36.91 and 


18 limits, 


peaks, 


firmation of the upward trend 


156.93, respectively 


Business continues in the strong advance that got under way 
last May and was recently accentuated by the war. While this 
movement, in due course, may develop excesses that will bring 


the 


pean 
business 


situation, stocks are yet 
level, and, subject to 
should eventually 


weakness 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


MAY 


APR JUNE 


| 
140.14 
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Over 
industrial list, as reflected by the Dow-Jones industrial average, 
has been consolidating its rapid two-week advance that followed 


primary upward trend to a halt, and to reversal downward, it 
appears that such a contingency is yet some months forward. 
the meantime, assuming no overnight major change in the Euro- 
reasonably priced relative to the 
intermittent 
move 


INDUSTRIALS 


JAMES McG. STEWART, president of 
the Acadia Sugar Refining Co., Limited, 
who has announced the sale of this con- 
cern to the Anglo-Dutch Refining Com- 


pany of Toronto. 
—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada”. 


is 73,700 tons averaging 44c gold, 
2.33 ounces silver, 4.24 per cent lead 
and 11.30 per cent zine. In addition 
the management believes the chances 
are excellent for locating other de- 
posits, arid plan a program of ex- 
ploration and development once the 
mine has been dewatered. The shaft 
has been deepened to 400 feet and two 
levels established. 


ACADIA SUGAR 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
From to time in your column 
I have read what you have said about 
Acadia Sugar and the last was that 
the deal with Anglo-Dutch Refining 
Company had been postponed, or put 
off for a month. Can you tell me if 
there have been any more announce- 
recently? Will the deal go 
through, and if so, when? 
H. A. T., Annapolis Royal, N.S. 
Latest news in connection with 
Acadia Sugar Refining Company is 
that the company will be sold to the 


time 


ments 


Anglo-Dutch Refining Company of 
Toronto. The change of ownership 
will go into effect on October 31, 


Short-Term or Month-to-Month 


the past three weeks the 


The two averages, as con- 


under 


trend as downward and a cor- 
April-to-September would be in 
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1939, with the Toronto firm purchas- 
ing all the assets of Acadia for 
$3,000,000 one half of which is to be 
cash and one half in 6 per cent 15- 
year debentures. 

The executives of Anglo-Dutch 
which was incorporated’ especially 
for the purchase of Acadia—intend 
to go ahead with the deal notwith- 
standing the war situation. While 
the names of those behind the new 
Anglo-Dutch company have not yet 
been made known, an announcement 
is expected in this regard shortly. The 
final winding-up meeting of Acadia 
shareholders will be held on October 
31. 


ADELINE LAKE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
Will you kindly let 
mation Adeline Lake Gold Mines, 
as I am a_ stockholder want to 

know if I should go on paying? 
D. W. S., Welland, Ont. 

Adeline Lake Gold Mines 
inactive for over a year and a half, 
but it was recently reported plans for 
resumption of exploration were under 
consideration. The property, which 
consists of 28 claims in Beauchastel 
township, Quebec, has been kept in 
good standing. 

Considerable diamond drilling was 
done under an option arrangement 
with Ventures, Limited, but this was 
dropped. However, if the necessary 
finances can be secured, further drill- 
ing is planned. Earlier surface work 
located several outcrops with some 
high values in places, although no 
definite ore zone indicated. 


me have infor- 


on 


and 


has been 


Was 


B. A. OIL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I would like your opinion of B.- 
A. Oil stock at the present time. 
Would you advise me to hang onto 


my stock now, or would you sell? 
How will the company do in war 
time? 


—J. A. F., Edmonton, Alta. 


I think I would hang on if I were 
you. Aided by larger payments from 
the United States subsidiary—-which 
paid 26 cents per British-American 
Share out of 1938 earnings—and by 
war-time demand, 1939 profits should 
exceed the $1.26 per share shown in 


1938. To take care of increased de- 
mands, the company has a new re- 
finery at Calgary, which was put 
into operation last May, and has 
enlarged its Montreal refinery. 
Over the long term, the com- 
pany’s most attractive asset is 


the United States subsidiary: I under- 
stand that development work carried 
on by this company in Texas and 
California has had favorable produc- 
tion implications. 


Latest reports on the company’s 
progress are that sales of gasoline 
and all products for the first 9 


months of the current year exceeded 
those for the like period of 1938. As 
for the ability of the company to 
look after itself in wartime, President 
J. C. Millar has this to say: “Un- 
doubtedly we can expect a large in- 
crease in the consumption of petro- 
leum products due to conditions aris- 
ing out of the war.” 


HISLOP, PORQUIN 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I hold shares of Hislop and Por- 
quin gold stocks, purchased in Feb- 
ruary and March 1937. Will you 
kindly give me an opinion as to 
whether these will develop? 

K. E., Toronto, Ont. 

Both Hislop Gold Mines and Por- 
quin Gold Mines have been inactive 
for some time. Work was discontin- 
ued in September, 1937, on the Hislop 
property, on the advice of the engin- 


eers. Despite the disappointment 
from lack of results, officials point 
out the property is a large one and 


that work to date has tested a com- 
paratively small section of its possi- 
bilities. Efforts have since been made 
to raise additional finances to carry 
out further exploration, but so far 
apparently without success. 

The Porquin property, which is lo- 
cated in an unproductive section of 
the Porcupine camp, was optioned to 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines in 1937. 
Some diamond drilling was done, and 
then they withdrew from the option, 
which 


suggested that results were 
not encouraging. It is possible 
the property will receive a further 
test, but I have heard of no plans 
for the future, and in view of 


present conditions it will be difficult 
to secure finances, which I under- 
stand would be needed. 


WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I am holding some Winnipeg Elec- 
tric stock and would like 
to have a report on the progress the 
company is making this year and hou 
results compare with last year’s. A 
good many times I have come to you 
for information on various things and 
you have never failed me. I want to 
thank you for this and for past 
favors 


company 


A. O. T., Renfrew, Ont. 

Reflecting an improving trend in 
all three major divisions of its. busi- 
ness, net earnings of Winnipeg Elec- 


tric have improved steadily month 
by month this year. In the first 8 
months of the current fiscal year, 


net earnings were higher by $148,635, 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
We specialize in the Dividend Paying 
Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 
present active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 
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ALIVE AT 60...BUT WILL YOU LIVE? 


Foresight is surer than luck. Will you now make certain 
of your monthly ch i 
crust? Will yours be the comfort of independence through 
Life Insurance, or will the old man—who is coming to 
your home, be faced with a problem each morning? 


ues, or take a chance on the casual 


Phone our Branch Office immediately and ask about a 


Dominion. 


plan which provides for the Old Man who is coming as 
sure as you live. 
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DOW THEORY COMMENT 


Air mail letters discussing the trends of the Market 


as implied by the movements of “The Averages” 


Send for Free Copy of Latest Letter 


ROBERT RHEA 


(Author of “The Dow Theory”) 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 








Exchange Control 


(A Letter to the Editor) 


Financial Editor, 
Saturday Night. 
Dear Sir: 

I have read and re-read with an 
astonishing degree of interest the 
front page article in the financial 


section of your September 23 issue, 
by Mr. W. A. McKague. 

To say the least, Mr. McKague 
scores a real bull’s-eye in his clear 
grasp and able criticism of the ex- 
change control policy of the Domin- 
ion. His immediate mental grasp of 
the real meaning of this regulation, 
so soon after its promulgation; and 
of its far-reaching ramifications of 
influence and effect, before Canadian 
business had had any chance to ex- 
perience practical effects, was even 
more thorough-going. 

I do not know Mr. McKague, but I 
wish to compliment him for so ably 
expressing in the open just what 
many Canadian business men are 
thinking but what they have been re- 
peatedly told from official sources 
was an unpatriotic attitude. 

I do some writing myself, largely 
along financial lines, and only last 
week I had partially prepared an 
article-—-not so complete, but along 
similar lines-—-for publication in a 
leading local paper. I thought the 
matter over and finally decided that 
as a matter of business policy it 
might be wiser to withhold it from 
publication for one reason only. 
Every securities dealer or stock- 








broker in Canada, who has customers 
abroad—-in the United States or any 
other country—is witnessing the offi- 
cial throttling of business with or 
for those foreign customers, which 
business has been developed through 
many years of continuous effort. 
That business in the aggregate has 
been highly profitable to Canada na- 
tionally. The bald facts as so ably set 
forth by Mr. McKague, citing the in- 
vestment of 7 billions of foreign 
funds in Canada in comparison with 
a mere 2 billions of Canadian funds 
invested abroad, is proof of this sug- 
gestion. Certainly a very substantial 
proportion of that huge investment 
balance in Canada can be credited 
to the advertising and salesmanship 


of members of Canadian stock ex- 
changes and Canadian investment 
houses. 


Channels Blocked 


“Between two days” every one of 
those dealers whose combined 
efforts during past years have been 
so highly profitable to our nation— 
woke up to find their normal channels 
of communication and traffic so com- 
pletely blocked as to make it impos- 
sible to carry on even the remaining 
trickle of foreign business on an 
economic basis. 

Canada is a trading nation—as free 
a people as any world nation—and 
usually showing an annual credit bal- 
(Continued on Nert Page) 
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BLADE MASTER 


Sharpens any type of Gillette razor blade 
or similar types. Puts the perfect ‘‘Bar- 
bers edge’’ on blades in a few seconds 
and it keeps them that way for weeks. 
All four edges stropped and honed in one 
operation, a few strokes up and down the 
cord Assures shaving comfort you've 
never enjoyed before. 

If your dealer cannot suvply, order direct 
and ‘‘Blade Master’’ will be sent postpaid. 


Now 
Selling 


$2.00 


| ( ) a | 
Oct ‘4 \ Money 


[} . satisfied. 


CLINTON WHITEHEAD 
69 YORK ST., TORONTO 





Dividend Notices 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 211 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 
two per cent in Canadian funds on the 
paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the quarter ending 3ist 
October 1939 and that the same will be 
payable at the Bank and its Branches on 
and after Wednesday, Ist November next, 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on ihe 30th September 1939. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


By Order of the Board 
A. E. ARSCOTT, 


General Manager. 
Toronto, 22nd September 1939. 





Penmans Limited 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that the follow- 
ing Dividends have been declared for the 
quarter ending the 31st day of October, 
1939. 

On the Preferred Stock, one and one-half 
per cent. (1'/2°%), payable on the Ist day 
of November to Shareholders of record of 
the 2ist day of October, 1939. 

On the Common Stock, seventy-five cents 
(75c) per share, payable on the 15th day 
of November to Shareholders of record of 
the 6th day of November, 1939. 

By Order of the Board. 


C. B. ROBINSON, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Montreal, 
September 25, 1939. 





o s 

Orange Crush Limited 

September 28, 1939 
Notice is hereby given that the 
Board of Directors of Orange 
Crush Limited, at a meeting held 
to-day, declared a dividend of 
thirty-five cents (.35) per share 
on the outstanding no par value 
preference shares, payable 
November Ist, 1939 to  share- 
holders of record as at the close 
of business October 16th, 1939. 


By Order of the Board 
R. G. McMULLEN, 


Secretary. 















Exchange Control 
(Continued from Page 12) 


ance of exports over imports. Such 
a record must be maintained in order 
to pay some part of a reasonable re- 
turn by way of interest or dividends 
on that enormous $5 billion balance 
of foreign investments in Canada as 
compared with Canadian investments 
abroad. Furthermore, normal vol- 
ume of trade and commerce must be 
maintained or increased in order to 
take care of part of the stupendous 
tax load, Dominion, provincial and 
municipal, which affects directly or 
indirectly every corporation or indi- 
vidual in Canada, and particularly 
those corporations and _ individuals 
who through long years of industry 
and economy have accumulated a 
little more than immediate require- 
ments. 

It is not a question of patriotism— 
we all want to win the war—but as 
I see it there is unquestionably room 
for definite criticism of government 
policy which is bound to at least 
partially strangle one very important 
source of taxation, namely, the very 
important normal profits from for- 
eign trade and commerce in both 
securities and commodities. 


U.S. Relationship 


The export of gold from Canada 
in partial settlement of trade bal- 
ances abroad, has long been con- 
trolled; however, Canada’s normally 
favorable trade balance (hidden or 
visible) has been such that our rela- 
tive financial relationship with the 
United States has been maintained 
on a reasonable level so far as ex- 
change has been concerned. 

The withholding of a certain 
amount of gold and the necessity for 
officially pegging exchange rates, 
due to the fear of exodus of large 
amounts of call money lodged in 
Canadian banks from European 
sources, probably justified some de- 
gree of exchange control. However, 
any lack of sufficient gold to balance 
public demand for American funds 
invariably has been gradually bal- 
anced by entirely free trading in ex- 
change itself and the eventual swing 
in the flow of commodities or securi- 
ties to counterbalance. 

We have witnessed in the past the 
absolutely terrific effect of an 8, 10, 
15 or 20% temporary discount in 
Canadian funds in two ways. First, 
the shipment of Canadian commodi- 
ties and securities to the United 
States in heavily increased volume 
resulting in unusual profit in Cana- 
dian funds accruing to Canadians; 
and the export to Canada from the 
United States of huge quantities of 
American funds for purchase of 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
or about 8% per cent, than for the 
similar period in 1938. 

Recently there has been consider- 
able expansion in various companies 
which consume the power generated 
by Winnipeg Electric particularly in 
the suburbs of Winnipeg and the min- 
Ing areas and the company’s com- 
mercial and domestic business is im- 
proving throughout the 
served, 


territories 
Generating capacity has not 
yet been increased, but improvements 
in terminal stations and the electric 
distributing system have been made. 

The company’s gas utility has been 
expanding its output of gas, mainlv 
for industrial and commercial use 
and is producing more coke than in 
the past. The railway utility has 
installed a trackless trolley bus serv- 
ice on one of its lines, replacing 
Street cars, and recently ordered 
similar equipment to convert another 
of its present street car lines. A\l- 
together a total of 15 trolley buses 
have been ordered. In addition, 19 
new and modern gasoline buses have 
been put into service since early 1938. 


MARTIN BIRD, MacGREGOR 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Please give me any recent deve lop- 
ments in Martin Bird and MacGregor 
Porcupine. Is either likely to have 
any value again? 

W. N. D., Ingersoll, Ont. 

Martin Bird Gold Mines was re- 
cently reported as negotiating with 
French interests for finances to carry 
out further development and con- 
struct a mill, but it would appear 
questionable if the deal goes through 
as the French Government has put 
into effect stringent regulations re- 
garding the transfer of funds outside 
the country. The suggestion was to 
build a 300-ton mill and it was antici- 
pated the company’s capital struc- 





J. C. BH. DUSSAULT, ‘KG... of 

Montreal, who has been elected 

to the board of directors of the 

Southern Canada Power Co., Lim- 
ited. 


—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada’. 


ture would have to be changed. 
Underground work has shown good 
widths but the grade of ore so far 
indicated is not high. 

I have not heard of any recent acti- 
vity at MacGregor Porcupine, hence 
I presume this company is experi- 
encing financing difficulties. A dia- 
mond drilling campaign was started 
last spring, but apparently nothing 
definite was evidenced in the way of 
ore. 


BRAZILIAN TRACTION 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Has Brazilian Traction anything to 
recommend it as a buy at the pre- 
sent time? Would you advise buying 
the stock when it’s away down the 
way it is now? 

H.W. B:, 

I think Brazilian Traction has 

appeal as a speculative buy at present 


Winnipeg, Man. 


prices. The credit arrangement be- 
tween the United States and Brazil 
has improved the exchange position 
of the latter country and so, indi- 
rectly, that of Brazilian Traction. 

As you probably know, operations 
of Brazilian Traction have always 
been satisfactory, even in depression 
years, but the exchange rates have 
always been the company’s big diffi- 
culty, or, rather, the shareholders’ 
difficulty, for with an unfavorable 
exchange rate, the company could 
not transform its earnings in milreis 
into Canadian dollars and so pay 
dividends. Now, as I have said, 
Brazil’s exchange position has im- 
proved and the risks attending ship- 
ments to Brazil have been lessened 
correspondingly. Earnings of Bra- 
zilian Traction in 1939 should be 
slightly in excess of the $1.37 per 
share shown in 1938. 


WEST SHORE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Will you kindly give me any in- 
formation you can regarding the 
West Shore Gold Mines. I understand 
this is or was to be exchanged for 
West Shore Malartie. Has this 
change been made and is there any 
activity at the mine? 

W. H., Hamilton, Ont. 

Yes, West Shore Gold Mines sold 
out to West Shore Malartic Gold 
Mines for 1,000,000 shares of the 
latter. They are pooled for an inde- 
finite period. The new company is en- 
deavoring to raise finances for a 
diamond drilling program on_ its 
ground in Dubuisson township. The 
geology is said to be favorable and 
the drilling justified by results of 
surface work. Another group of 
claims is held in Malartic township 
where diamond drilling and surface 
sampling gave some _ encouraging 
values in narrow veins. 


Nazi Power in Europe 


(Continued from Page 11) 
for the skilled father of a family of 
five, $686 for young men, and $617 
for women. 

The increase of capital in the na- 
tional income was due to American, 
British, and French loans. It is 
known that 70% of the $5,992,705,000 
which went to rebuild Germany in 
the ’20s was American, but no record 
of the sums loaned since Hitler’s rise 
can be found. General Motors, Rem- 
ington Rand, Corn Products Inc., and 
other American factories have Ger- 
man branches which are subordinate 
finished goods producers, but control 
subsidiaries important as suppliers of 
German raw materials. 

Undistributed company income, in 
the table of national income, repre- 
sents a part of the known profits of 
the Junker class, which brought Ger- 
many through the war, maintained 
the Germany army as a_ Junker 
Reichswehr, rebuilt Germany’s _in- 
dustrial plant with foreign money, 
and put Hitler into power with the 
army as its watchdog. It includes 
also the profits of companies con- 
trolled, but not openly, by the Nazi 
party. No balance sheets are issued 
for the latter. 

Earned revenue was the basis of 
German taxes on commercial com- 
panies until the corporation profits 
tax went into effect. Employers con- 
tributions to social insurance are paid 
directly to the Nazi party and go 
from there into rearmament. 


Strength in Control 


Present German strength is in gov- 
ernment control enforced by the 
army and got that way through the 
necessity of price control in the 


building boom which the Nazis be- 
gan. It placed the Nazis in partial 
control of the Junker class as it was 
extended, was applied to rearma- 
ment, and is, combined with the 
police control of the Gestapo “purge 
command,” the sustaining govern- 
mental force behind the German 
army. 

With the building of war industries 
the German four-year plan for self- 
sufficiency in raw materials was be- 
gun in 1937. The army stated what 
it needed, Hitler located it on the 
map of Europe, and the bully-boys 
went after it. “Uncle Hermann” 
Goering was placed in charge at 
home. 

To finance the expansion, Germany 
duplicated a part of its war finance 
in 1914. Then the war economy was 
based on large internal loans which 
raised the quantity of marks circulat- 
ing in the country almost five times. 
This time, after 1937, the Reich con- 
tinued its forced loans, forbade its 
banks access to the capital market, 
took control of investments, curtailed 
prevailing issues and replaced them 
with Reich issues. 

An example is an issue of special 
bills of exchange (4%) in the spring 
of 1939, which were replaced with de- 
livery treasury bonds at 3%%. In 
the issue business the Reich occupied 
the foreground for 1939, floating 
8,000 million R.M. through the big 
banks which tap outside capital, not 
through the German people, who are 
regarded by the party as its very 
own source of income. This went into 
the Seigfried line, the new airplane 
factories now testing production, and 
mobilizations. 

No figure for the increase in total 
circulation of marks inside Germany 


Tw 


Canadian commodities advantageous- 
ly for the American importer; and 
of Canadian securities at very good 
prices in Canadian funds but at very 
low prices in American funds, and 
with a definite expectation that rul- 
ing inequalities of exchange would 
later on be balanced—all of which 
was based upon the well-established 
confidence in Canada’s present and 
future integrity and economy. 

Generally, history has shown that 
any material interference with the 
law of supply and demand is ex- 
tremely doubtful of success, and this 
applies to exchange more completely 
than to any other element involved 
in foreign trade. 


Repercussions 


Immediate repercussions of the 
new regulations are becoming more 
and more poignant every day. Such 
effects must be infinitely greater in 
the east than in the west. American 
customers with interests in British 
Columbia are legion. Their interests 
form quite a material proportion of 
foreign investments in Canada. Nor- 
mal flow of exchange is infinitely 
greater north bound than south 
bound. Particularly is this the case 
in the lumber, mining and tourist in- 
dustries, probably the three most im- 
portant in British Columbia. 

However, a huge majority of 
Americans are already expressing 
poignant fear of having funds 
sequestered in Canada indefinitely. 

No particular criticism of a 10 or 
11% discount on Canadian funds has 
been expressed, and, indeed, such a 
condition in a free market would 
tend to increase receipts from Ameri- 


can sources enormously. However, 
the official abrogation of normal free 
financial intercourse and all the red 
tape necessary to maintain even a 
fraction of normal freedom is al- 
ready putting very nearly a full stop 
to a north bound flow of funds—or 
practically killing the very objective 
of the Canadian government. Indi- 
vidual customers and corporations as 
far distant as Florida and in large 
numbers located in California, Ore- 
gon and Washington, are already de- 
manding liquid funds out of Canada 
if we can secure permits—and even 
in the face of an 11% discount. On 
the other hand, funds totalling a 
very substantial aggregate and defin- 
itely ear-marked for British Colum- 
bia have been temporarily—or per- 
manently—withdrawn. 

Practical results even so early as 
after a week’s practice under the 
regulations, appear to corroborate 
the inferences so ably drawn by Mr. 
McKague that the basic purpose in- 
volved by the establishment of the 
Exchange Control Board may be 
much more than nullified, and I must 
again compliment Mr. McKague, as 
well as SaTurRDAY NIGHT, in making 
public in such an able manner en- 
tirely logical criticism; ideas and 
matter of a character which the 
head of any investment house would 
hesitate to broadcast, due to the fact 
that every investment house in Can- 
ada has been put into the anomalous 
position of requesting a favor from 
the government every time applica- 
tion is made for a permit. 

Yours truly, 
MEMBER OF THE 
VANCOUVER StTocK EXCHANGE. 


has been released, and German pro- 
gress toward inflation cannot be de- 
termined. 


The Trade Revival 


German trade revived and grew 
after the war because it had been 
crippled but not stopped, and because 
the Allies bailed out Germany’s 
heavy industries. As time passed 
Germany’s commercial penetration of 
markets strengthened. During 1938- 
39, Germany’s acquisition of markets 
was most successful when finally 
undertaken by force. The occupation 
of Czecho-Slovakia meant the open- 
ing of 56 new branches of German 
banks. The invasion of Austria, which 
had 1 car to every 51 persons, against 
the Reich’s 1 to 21, is estimated to 
have opened a market for 197,350 
motor cycles, cars, trucks, tractors, 
ete. 

The Hamburg World Economic 
Archives, another Goebbels publica- 
tion, states that immediate exploita- 
tion of these new markets caused, on 
the credit side, the cash reserves at 
the five big German banks to rise 
by 81 million RM., and improve cash 
liquidity throughout Germany from 
2 to 4%. 

There was however an increase in 
debit items, the entries showing 3, 
220 million RM., as against 3,010 RM., 
for the year before. The Deutsche 
Bank took 13 million RM. from its 
secret reserves and included this sum 
in its 1938 balance sheet as free spe- 
cial reserves. The Dresdner Bank 
did the same. In the meantime there 
have been many appeals this year 
from all German commercial insti- 
tutes to increase capital. 


Tax Increases 


Goering’s demands for money to 
underwrite the two four-year plans 
brought tax increases. Before 1939 
property and transfer duties had 
mounted since 1933 by 26.7%. Con- 
sumption taxes were up 10.7,% cus- 
toms duties 13.9%: 

German taxes 
(in millions of Reichsmarks) 


1937/8 1938/9 

Property tax & trans- 
fer duties 9,822.0 13,053.9 

including 

Income tax of assessed 
persons (employers) 2,219.2 3,165.1 
Corporation profits tax.. 1,552.5 2,407.8 
Turnover tax 2,753.6 3,356.9 
Wages tax 1,760.1 2,090.7 
Tax on wealth 366.3 390.6 
Fugitive tax 81.3 342.6 
Transport tax 291.9 342.9 
Other taxes 797.1 957.3 
Consumption imposts 2,546.5 2,818.8 

including 

Tobacco tax 912.1 1,002.6 
Beer tax 314.9 365.0 
Sugar tax 350.3 368.1 
Liquor monopoly 278.5 318.9 
Tax on fats 280.7 402.1 
Other imposts 110.0 162.1 
Customs duties 1,595.2 1.817.8 
Total 13,958.0 17,690.5 


The increased totals forecast for 
1939/40 will bring German taxes 
close to 20,000 million RM. Last 
month income taxes were raised 50% 
above this schedule, and the tobacco 
tax 30%. 

And there is a poll tax. The Jew- 
ish capital levy, not included, of 18,- 
200 million RM., was increased by 
320 million RM. in Austria by the 
fugitive tax on the greatly acceler- 
ated emigration of the Jews in 1938. 
This is a separate yield from another 
Jewish capital levy of 500 million 
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A Bond With 


Four Salient Features 


4.60% 
Steel 
First Mortgage 


Into Common Stock 


Return 
Industry 
Security 
Convertibility 


Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, I.imited is 
controlled by Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited. Iron ore mines of these Companies con- 
stitute the most important deposits of iron ore on 
the Atlantic Seaboard of North America 

Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, 

leased its mines to the parent company 

of these Bonds, on a rental basis sufficient to pay 
interest and to redeem the entire issue by maturity. 
Due January 2nd, 1963, these 314% First Mortgage 
Bonds may be exchanged at the holder’s option until 
April Ist, 1940, for Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation Limited Class “B” shares at the rate 
of 4 shares per $100 Bond. 


Price: At the market, to yield 4.60% 


Descriptive circular furnished upor 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Toronto Limited Whaatnas 


Montreal 


Vancouver 


Lon Ic n,. Ont 


Ottawa 


London, Eng Hamilton 








CHECK YOUR INVESTMENTS 


A systematic survey of securities is necessary 
in order that you may be kept informed as 
We will be glad 
to give you quotations and the latest avail- 
able information concerning any securities 
in which you are interested. 


MCLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


LIMITED 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 


Telephone: Elgin o161 


to their current position. 


Ottawa 
Montreal 


London 
Hamilton 


Correspondents in New York and London, England. 

















-(?) AIRCRAFT 
‘ becomes a major industry 


Each month marks notable improvement in the 
production of aircraft in Canada. Production facili- 
ties have been sharply expanded and new jobs 
created. 


Today the manufacture of aircraft in Canada for 
our own and Empire needs has become a major 
industry. Fleet Aircraft is playing an important part 
in Canadian aircraft production. Its manufacturing 
experience places it in a favorable position to parti- 
cipate in the progress of this industry. 


Fleet Aircraft Common Shares 


NESBITT, THOMSON 


AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
355 St. James St. West. Montreal 


Branches in the principal cities of Canada 


RM., which was collected to June, o in to 20,000,000 tons, of which 
1939. all their conquests in Eastern Europe 
could supply a_ twentieth.” 
Self-Sufficiency These are the points at which the 
world’s second industrial nation is 
As for self-sufficiency in raw ma- vulnerable to commercial warfare. 
terials, Fritz Sternberg, whose Ger- Chamberlain is preparing for a 


many and a Lightning War is the three-year war because three-fifths 
only competent book on the subject, of Germany’s imports come by land, 
has this to say of German needs: and can be reached only indirectly 
“On the basis of official German by the British navy Similarly 35% 
figures, the entire surplus farm pro- of German exports cross the frontier 
duction of the Balkans could feed by rail, 47% by inland shipping and 
just a third of the 15,000,000 Czechs canal, and only 18% by ocean 
and Poles conquered, to say nothing It will be a long war. The British 
of Germany itself. Poland produces and French have seized 323,000 tons 
little iron ore and oil, has a surplus of German shipping and intercepted 
of coal alone. Germany’s military 100,000 tons of raw materials, but 
machine will use more than 16,000,000 have been unable to reach and cut 
tons of oil. Germany produces 2,700,- Germany’s main Baltic trade route 
000 tons a year and Rumania, six for iron, to the Kiruna district of 
million. Russia has four times the Meanwhile Italy, during 
Rumanian production of oil, but so September, became a main ware- 
great are her needs that she exports house for materials on the way to 
little. And German imports of iron Germany in Italian naval vessels. 


Sweden 
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CONCERNING INSURANCE 





Group Life Cover in War Time 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 








Since the World War of 1914-18, group coverage has come into the 
insurance picture and has been steadily growing in volume and 
importance as a means of underwriting the insurable parts of 
the social programs of business organizations. At the end of 
1938 there was $648,633,739 of group insurance in force in this 
country, while the net claims paid here during the year under 
group policies amounted to $4,550,557. 


Group insurance plans are only available through the employer, who 
purchases them on a wholesale basis, and, as a part or all of the 
premiums are paid by the employer, the cost to the employees 
as a whole has been very low. Since the insurance is usually 
written on a yearly renewable term basis, with an experience 
rating feature included, the net cost to the employer from year 
to year depends to a certain extent upon the claims experience. 
Many employers are desirous of continuing the life insurance 
protection to employees who are granted leave of absence to go 
to the war, if that can be satisfactorily arranged. 

















TISHERE is evidence of a general de- blem of 





n l i satisltactory 
sire on the part of Canadian busi- arrangement is by no means a simple 
ness firms, large and small, carrying one, because a group insurance policy 
group insurance policies for the ben- s not ‘ in ordina insurance 
fit of t iployees, to continu oO nany cases is what has 
t n aptly described as a “custom 
ilt yntra ind in factors 
nust be taken into account which do 
n ipply to an ordinar fe insur- 

an ) 


In the meantime, one of the most 








prominent companies writing group 
nsurance in Canada _ has. offered 

group policyholders the privilege of 

continuing the group life Insurance 

on enlisted lovees on the basis of 

a leave of absence for a period of 

} I four months, as specified in some con- 

be shortly put into effect The pro- tracts, or two months as provided fo1 
inder othe mntracts. Before the 

2 eave of a period expires, there 








a decision as to just 
> 7] it arra ent can be made for 
a further lance of the protec- 
THE tion 
LONDON & « ; 
é Change in Contracts 
LANCASHIRE ~ ee ee ee eatin 
4 i Liit PLOSETLL t me rt 1LVOKS as 
INSURANCE C* : though some imendments will have 
eg —y to be made to existing group insur- 
or ince contracts, Where employers doe- 
sire to keep enlisted employees _ in- 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY sured both while in Canada and w hi e 
W. R. HOUGHTON, MANAGER craces. im that event, 2 is Bien 
gether likely that an extra premium 
Will be required. Of course, the group 
4 lent and health coverage, hos- 


pitalization benefits and surgical 
on benefits, where such ben- 


Before You Insure: efits are included, will 


terminate 


vhen active employment ceases, as 

Consult there is no wa by which the com- 
5 panies could provide these coverages 

nm an individual entering military 


Confederation 


« Several of the Canadian life insur- 
) | ance companies have set a good ex- 


ample to other business firms in mak- 


CesT trie) ing provision for the welfare of em- 
9 loyees enlisting for service in th 
One of the World’s Great Ao BPI gt AR eee i ae a apie fg 
more ieee ee pany has promised positions to them 
n their return, and time of war serv- 
Renowned for Strength, ed aoe oa 
e is to be counted as spent in 
Toe eee ee Se the ser it the commen 50 taal 
Since 1871. t e employee Will retain his seniority 
t A ] SO N ) ‘ 1 l ytr *) valuanle 
nt 1 stot elfa ol Ss en- 
list j y Pes l It | jonat 
t é s usual monthly con 
1 it t th compat! pension 
fund, in addition to its own regular 
rant employee's own contribu- 
INSURANCE OFFI tion ma 0 10 per cent of salary, up 
t 4 maximum of $500 yearly; (2) 
It wil naintain premium payments 
th s group life insur- 
nee, thus keeping it in force while 
he sa > Tt grant one 
month’s salary to the enlisted em- 
plovee +) It will assist in financing 
renewal premiums on his ordinary in- 
surance during active service 


Benefits for Sales Force 











Y 4 s also extending ) 
t dir benefits to t anch 
nanager ind igents ijusted to 
~- a miorn vith the difference in thet: 
AND Seana pny rngeaed . 
ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, enlist 1 month's ar 
Manager for Canada and the mtribu t t man 
iger’s nsior fund main 
1ined In addition to vil th 
other benefits extended to. salaried 
<iieineninerin a i a mplovees, they will get rsonal I 
Le commissions, just as though the. 
Let PILOT Steer You| were on the job at nome. Enlisted 
. iwents nay thei mmission 
to New Business! mtracits maintained ind the vill 
i] / Y tT ) ce oO y IN ym 
Ss A$ the n n fe Phe 
fe —_“_ t ) lit f ersonal ser 
I Ss I i ita is 
i th nist to the end of t 
I On up I 
@ All around nu there are untapped nsuran held for the protection of 
reservoirs of opportunity to sell Pilot the familie of members of its field 
insurance Hundreds uncovered risks fo the compan av the pre 
need our fler of suitable policies j : . 
That's where Pilot is always ready to fee meee _ a eee ere 
steer you into golden seas of real pros n¢é s to finan emiums on the 
perity Offer Pilot's sound service, all ordinary insuranc 
round coverage, and speedy settlement In ard to the sue of new grou 
made possible by six carefully-placed nsurance policies, this mpany ha 
claims offices, and you'll reveal the quali announced that all new master poli- 
ties which have brought Pilot such popu cies w contain a war lause pro 
larity in the auto and fire fields Ihe viding that the fe insured ipon 
same Pilot advantages will bring you leaving the servic of the emplover 
fresh, increasing returns in burglary, 2 


to engage in active service, will not 
cargo, elevator, teams, plate glass, gen & , ll no 


» i iS ‘mher < the 
eral and public liability, fidelity and be continued { . snemo of the 


security bonds Head Office, branch group but will be permitted to take 
offices and inspectors are always read out one of the regular life and en 
with any information you ask for iow! nt contracts of tl compa 


at the attained age, at the date of 
engaging in active service, with the 


arg a &} & aviation and war restriction clauses 


INSURANCE COMPANY is then issued by the company at- 


Head Office: 199 Bay St., Toronto tached 
In the case of another prominent 








H. C. CARRINGTON, appointed in- 
surance commissioner for the Canadian 
National Railways, will have charge ot 


insurance matters pertaining to all 
property of the C.N.R., its steamships 
and subsidiary companies, also the 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. He was 
formerly chief clerk of the C.N.R 
insurance department. 


Canadian life company, married men 
ind single men with dependents be- 
longing to its head olflice and branch 
iftice staffs who enlist for active o1 
defence service will receive an = al- 
i equal to the difference be- 
tween the salary paid by the company 
and the pay and allowances received 
in respect of national service. The 
allowance received by enlisted single 
men without dependents will bring 
the company and service pay up to 
an amount equal to two-thirds o: the 
regular monthly salary paid them by 
the company. In all cases, full salary 
without deduction will be paid dur- 
ing the first month. 


mwance 


Also, in the case of this company, 
the period of national service will 
count for seniority or length of ser- 
vice in the company’s employ, and 
retirement allowances and death ben- 
etits will be fully maintained. Fur- 
thermore, the company will continue 
its share of the contributions made 
n respect of staff insurance policies, 
and these will be maintained exactly 
as if no change in service had taken 
place. All positions vacated through 
the enlistment of regular members oi 
i ‘company’s staff will be held open 
until the termination of the war. 


Keep Positions Open 


Another leading Canadian life com- 
pany announces that it will make 
very effort to keep open a position 
for those employees who leave the 
company for war service and who 
wish to become re-employed with it 
on their return from the war; and 
n addition, the company will pay full 
salary for one month after enlistment 
and will continue to pay the full dif- 
ference between salary and army pay 
nd allowances in the case of mar- 
ried men. In the case of single men 
vithout dependents, the company wiil 
pay the difference between two-thirds 


his salary and his army pay and al- 
owance, after also paying full salary 


for one month as in the case of mar- 
ed men. Special consideration will 
be given to single men with depend 
ents In all cases, contributions t 
the company’s pension fund will b 
continued, and the enlisted em- 
ployee’s group insurance benefits w1'! 
be kept in force 
This company has also announced 
a schedule of benefits for those Can- 
adian members of its 


remunerated by 


sales force not 
salary and who 
volunteer for active During 
their period of war service full pay- 


service 
ment of their renewal commissions 
will be continued, and special ar- 
rangements are being made to main- 
tain in force their pensions and group 


nsurance benefits 


Simple Role of Agent 
of Today 


AN OLD-TIMER, speaking of the 
7 fire and casualty insurance busi- 
ness as transacted at present, said 
that the agent is now but a vehicle 
for the delivery of the policy and 
the collection of the premium, and 
that there are few real agents left, 
as the policies are written at head 
office or branch office, and that all 
the agent has to do is to make out a 


daily fire it in, and back comes the 


Month's Sales of Life 
Insurance in U.S. Up 
6.1°%o 


nsurance for August 


YEW life 
5 showed an increase of 6.1 per 
nt. in comparison with the 
for August of last year, according 
to a report forwarded by The As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
to the United States Department ot 
Commerce The total for the first 
t months of this year was 3.3 
per cent. more than the total for 
corresponding months of 1938 

Che report 
paid-for 


amount 


aggregates the new 
exclusive of re- 

vals, increases, and dividend addi- 
tions. -of 40 United States companies 
having 82 per cent. of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies 

For August, the new business of 


business 
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Sum (Life of Canada 


A SUN LIFE POLICY gives you this 
and more 


It Plans SECURITY for the Time of Need 















all classes of the 40 companies was 
$584,595,000 against $550,960,000 for 
August of 1938-—-an increase of 6.1 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to  $381,626,000 against 
$361,213,000—-an increase of 5.7 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $119,- 
068,000 against $156,304,000—a_ de- 
crease of 23.8 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $83,901,000 against $33,- 
443,000—-an increase of 150.9 per cent. 
For the first eight months, the 
new business of all classes of the 40 
companies was $4,921,282,000 against 
$4,764,181,000—-an increase of 3.3 per 
cent New Ordinary _ insurance 
yunted to $3,422,960,000 against 
$3,063,111,000—-an increase of 11.7 per 
cent. Indust 
608,000 


1 


rial insurance was $979,- 
against $1,416,879,000-—a_ de- 
crease of 30.9 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $518,714,000 against $284,- 


191,000--an increase of 82.5 per cent. 


Increase in Canadian Life 
Insurance Sales 


QHOWING a slight improvement as 

compared with the same monti 
last year, new settled - for ordinary 
life insurance sales in Canada and 
Newfoundland last August totalled 
$28,558,000, according to returns com- 
piled by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, and given out by the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation. 

Detailed sales by provinces, based 
on returns by 18 companies having 
84% of the total insurance in force, 
exclusive of group and wholesale in- 
surance, annuities, 
without 


pension bonds 
reinsurance, re- 
vivals, etc., were as follows: 

British Columbia, $2,216,000; Al- 
berta, $1,180,000; Saskatchewan, 
$693,000; Manitoba, $1,670,000; On- 
tario, $12,793,000; Quebec, $7,553,000; 
New 3runswick, $728,000; Nova 
Scotia, $1,224,000; Prince Edward 
Island, $137,000; Newfoundland, $364,- 
000; total, $28,558,000. 


insurance, 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Do you recommend the annuity o1 
pension bonds issued by _ old-estab- 
lished life insurance companies as a 
good investment for a business wom- 
an who, if she retains her health, 
is assured of a salary for say the 
next fifteen years? 

C. L. B., Windsor, Ont. 

For a salaried woman with no de- 
pendents and with her own way to 
make in the world, the financial prob- 
lem is to find the best plan of saving 
or investment by which during the 
working period of her life she can 
build up the means which will pro- 
vide her with as large an income as 
possible when her earning power has 
ceased. 

By buying on the instalment plan 
an up-to-date deferred annuity, an 
annuity bond, or a pension bond pol- 
icy, With loan and cash values, etc., 
from a strong licensed life company, 
she can secure the maximum return 
in the way of future income for the 
amount presently deposited, as well 
as absolute safety, while the cash 
and loan values guaranteed under 
such a policy will protect her against 
the loss of what she has paid in 
should she be unable to keep up her 
instalments until the age at which 
her income begins, or should she be 
in need of some of the money in an 
emergency. 

As the payments to the _ policy- 
holder under this form of contract 
represent the reiurn in instalments 
of both principal and interest, the 
yearly income to be secured in this 
way is larger than it would be on any 
kind of investments it would be safe 
to put her money into, while she is 
also relieved of all worries in regard 
to investment or reinvestment of 
funds, which are unavoidable if one’s 
income is derived from stocks, bonds 
or mortgages 

oF 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


I would be glad if you would let 
me have, through the columns of 
SaturDAY NIGHT, the standing of the 
Baloise Fire Insurance Company, of 
Basle, Switzerland, with head office 
for Canada in Montreal. 

G. Bi Se. 


Baloise Fire 


London, Ont. 
Insurance Company 
was incorporated in 1863, and has 
been doing business in Canada since 
1922. It is regularly licensed in this 
country and has a deposit with the 
Government at Ottawa of $138,670 in 
government and government guar- 
anteed bonds for the protection of 
Canadian policyholders. 

ts total assets in Canada at the 
beginning of 1933 were $180,956.13, 
while its total liabilities here amount- 
ed to $116,607.03 showing a surplus 
in this country of $64,349.10. Its 
financial position is a strong one, and 
it is safe to do business with. 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS | | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL—FULLY PAID $2,000,000 ASSETS, $8,137,193.50 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


90 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
RISKS BOUND EVERYWHERE IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


H. A. JOSELIN, MANAGER FOR CANADA—TORONTO 


TORONTO 














PROVINCIAL AGENTS 


R. Y. HUNTER, MONTREAL 
OSLER, HAMMOND and NANTON, Ltd., WINNIPEG 
ALFRED J. BELL & CO., Ltd., HALIFAX, N.S. 
FRANK R. and GEO. E. FAIRWEATHER, LTD., ST. JOHN, N.B. 


TORONTO GENERAL AGENTS 
MURPHY, LOVE, HAMILTON, and BASCOM, TORONTO 











Sickness and Accident Protection 
for Masons 


Unusually attractive policies offering adequate indemnity at very 

favourable rates. Issued by the only all-Canadian company pro- 

viding insurance against accident, sickness and accidental death 

exclusively for members of the Masonic fraternity. Agents in all 
Principal cities and towns of Canada. 


Head Office: GRANBY, QUE. 


rhe Protective Association 
of Canada 
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MOTORCYCLES FOR THE BRITISH ARMY. In this 650-acre depot of the 

Royal Army Ordnance Corps “somewhere in England”, thirteen hundred 

civilians and three hundred soldiers are working to put the British Army on 

wheels. And the R.A.O.C. has other depots. Two years ago the Army had 

4,000 motor vehicles; today it has more than 22,000. When this photograph 
was taken, the depot had 1,800 motorcycles ready for shipment. 


The “Middle-Man’ in 
the Grain Trade 


(Continued from Page 11) 
the phone or engages in whispered 
conversation with some other mem- 
ber coming in from the Exchange. 
Yes, there is more whispering and 
less loud talking and laughter than 
when there is a dull market. 


Options 


Let us take this seat by Fish, who 
is associated with a leading export 
company. ‘“What’s doing Fish?” A 
grin from Fish and “Oh, Boy! You 
had better ask Husband!” “Why?” 
“Oh well, they sold a bunch of stuff 
overseas this morning and_ they 
haven't got their option in yet.” Just 
what does this reference to an option 
mean? It sounds mysterious to the 
uninitiated, and even when explained 
may appear complicated, although 
simple to the initiated. 

It has reference to a procedure that 
is usual in the Canadian grain trade, 
and has been designed to eliminate 
complications and more. especially 
avoid speculation or the taking of 
risks in the fluctuation of the mar- 
ket. The grain trader, as a rule, 
buys and sells at the same time, or 
as nearly to it as he can manage. 
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and quality 


_avariety ie 
possible 
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on an office duplica 


ing machine: 
Letterheads 
Invoices ° Statements 
Checks ° Receipts 
Ledger Sheets 
Record and Report Cards 
Letters ° Notices 
Bulletins * Circulars 
Handhills ° Posters 
Reports ° Instructions 
Announcements 
Leaflets » Folders 
Booklets ° Catalogs 
Mailing and Reply Cards 
Price Lists * Order Blanks 
Display and Price Carts 
House Magazines 
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It’s quicker — easier — 
more legible 


The limitations on duplicating have been re- 
moved. Unique Multilith methods are capable 
of producing many money-saving jobs never be- 
fore thought of as office duplicating. 


Now, quality need not be sacrificed. The benefits 
of speed, convenience, and economy obtained 
when duplicating simple jobs, can now be ex- 
tended to include jobs where high quality is of 


Multilith ‘goes all the way'’—turns out everyday 
duplicating jobs plus attractive, business-build- 
ing literature with text matter in type, illustra- 
tions (photographs or wash drawings), handwrit- 
ing, hand-lettering, and colour work in accurate 


a demonstration of how 
Multilith’s wider range of uses has effected sav- 
ings and increased efficiency for many discrimi- 
nating users throughout Canada? Write today to 
one of the addresses below for more information 
and specimens of Multilith duplicating. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH - MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA Limited 
Head Office and Factory: TORONTO 


Sales and Service Agencies: 


OTTAWA 
VANCOUVER 


TORONTO HAMILTON 


When he buys a specific grade of 
Wheat for stated delivery at the sea- 
board, he sells to the supplier from 
whom he buys an equal quantity of 
wheat options on the Central Winni- 
peg market. When he sells the spe- 
cific grade of wheat for stated de- 
livery, he buys an equal quantity of 
option wheat-——either from the man 
to whom he sells or in the open 
(Winnipeg) market. 

So that usually grain transactions 
in Canada are twofold in character 
so far as middle-men are concerned. 

A fact that is overlooked by many 
critics of the middle-man is that he 
must sell as much as he buys and 
buy as much as he sells. Middle-men 
have been known to speculate, but 
they cannot control the wheat mar- 
ket, for instance, and make money 
by so doing. A wealthy middle-man 
can buy a million or several million 
bushels of wheat and influence the 
market upward. If he starts buying 
heavily at, say, $1.00 per bushel and 
continues buying until the market 
gets to $1.05, he has, or appears 
superficially to have, an average 
profit of 2% cents a bushel. 

However, he cannot realize this 
profit until he has sold, and if his 
buying influenced the market up- 
ward to the extent of 5 cents, when 
he sells out it will be influenced 
downward as much or more, and he 
will likely lose rather than _ profit 
when he has finished. The only time 
a speculator can make a profit is 
when he anticipates the general trend 
of the market correctly, irrespective 
of his own and other speculators’ 
operations. 


Supply and Demand 


The only true influencers of the 
market, in final analysis, are the pro- 
ducer, who sells without having to 
buy back again, and the consumer, 
who buys without having to sell 
again, and these constitute’ the 
“supply-and-demand,” so often quot- 
ed as the natural arbiter, with which 
the middle-man is so anxious and 
goes to such trouble to keep in touch. 

The middle-man’s greatest asset is 
reliable information on supply and 
demand, and more particularly pros- 
pective supply and demand, and his 
value to the general public lies just 
in this. Whether the middle-man is 
a merchant, an elevator operator or 
a broker, his greatest asset is infor- 
maticn and good judgment in apprais- 
ing conditions correctly. 

It may be regrettable that his in- 
formation is most correct and his 
judgment keenest when working for 
himself, rather than when working 
for the general public as a govern- 
ment employee, but most people will 
agree that this is a normal human 
trait. But, whoever may be the im- 
mediate gainer by information, good 
judgment or other desirable economic 
factor, the benefit will eventually 
and certainly filter through to the 
general public 

It would take a volume to demon- 
strate this fully, and most readers 
would fall fast asleep from boredom 
before they had read a quarter of 
it. In a general way, however, reason- 
able men will concede that evidence 
indicating future conditions should be 
taken into account as soon as pos 
sible. Where there are hundreds of 
keen individuals the world over con- 
tinually looking for such evidence 
and exchanging information’ they 
constitute, as it were, a sensitive bar- 
ometer which registers its impres- 
sions in a freely fluctuating market 
for the guidance of all concerned 


Buys and Sells Too 


The grain operator or middle-man 
in the usual way buys and sells as 
nearly simultaneously as he can, but 
even when he does buy and sell sim- 
ultaneously he is not always sure of 
a profit. Let us explain. Elevator 
companies, who control elevators at 
many different points in the coun- 
try, are usually the first to trade in 
grain when there is no interference 
from the government or wheat pools 

They buy from the farmers who 
bring grain to their elevators from 
day to day and at the end of the day 
they report their purchases to theit 
head offices (mostly in Winnipeg). 
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riendly Settlements 


Our policies are not ambiguous; the terms are 
clear and fully protect the interests of the insured. 
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Didn't See it Coming 


How useless is the excuse 


‘didn’t see it coming’? when 
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The head offices, after figuring 
out their total purchases, sell an 
equivalent amount upon the opening 
of the option market next day for 
future delivery 

Options and the option market are 
so-called because the contract pro- 
vides for the delivery of the grain 
at “seller’s option” any time during 
the month named, and, at Seller’s 
option also, a number of different 
grades can be delivered at stipulated 
differences in price 


Hedges 


In the central market at Winnipeg 
a great many of these “option” con- 
tracts are made daily, and, as those 
who have been on the floor of the 
Grain Exchange can testify, there is 
a continuous roar of trade in the 
wheat pit on an active market, but 
the greatest part of these contracts 
are never actually filled and are 
merely “hedges,” i.e., temporary pro- 
tection against fluctuations of the 
market, until contracts of specified 
grades for particular delivery are 
consummated 

When the elevator companies, who 
have bought from the farmers, get 
orders from exporters for specified 
grades to be delivered to ships at a 
particular time of loading, they sell 
to the exporters the actual grade of 
grain as specified and buy back from 
the exporter a like amount of Winni- 
peg “option” grain When the ex 
portet gets an = acceptance from 
abroad he has to buy back this Win- 
nipeg option grain for future de- 
livery, which he sold to the elevator 
company 

Here is where the hardship comes 
n for the exporter on a strong mal 
et. The flour millers in Great Bri 
tain, which is the biggest buying 
market, are through process of amal 
gamation, now very few in number 
They are closely in touch with one 
another and also with the factors 
affecting supply and demand and so 
all of them are apt to buy at the 
same time 

Consequently when one exporter 
has an acceptance overnight, others 
are likely to have acceptances, and 
there is a rush of buying orders in 
the Winnipeg market to cover the 
option trades and exporters are likely 
to have a nasty loss instead of 
the small profit on which they 
figured even though in a big 


entral market such as Winnipeg, 
Where grades and time of ship- 
ment are broad and_ transactions 
ing consummated daily for large 


juantities, the market is not easily 
Te 


rT a 
msturpbea 


A Necessary Function 


Well, we have had a glimpse of the 
middle-man at work and his prob- 
lems. A longer stay on the Exchange 
and continued explanations would 
probably bore the ordinary visitor. 
Let us hope he has at least received 
the impression that middle-men are 
human and that they have problems 
ind difficulties of their own 

The farmer, with his hard work 
and uncertain returns With crop 
failures and high prices for what he 
has not got; or with crops bountiful 
and prices heart-rending—-has much 
with which to contend 

However, his service to the gen- 
eral community is understood and 
appreciated. He has a lot of sympa- 
thy and some hel} 

The middle-man sweats at his task 
has hopes and fears, profitable and 
calamitous times, even as a farmer, 
and his returns are as uncertain—so 
uncertain of late years—that he is 
gradually being eliminated 

His service is little understood or 
appreciated Between the co-opera- 
tive producer and the co-operative 
consumer he has a precarious footing 
and it is made more precarious by 
governmental interference 

He receives no help and very little 
sympathy and asks for neither; but 
his service is real and his elimination 
means in effect the abolishment of 
trading and the free market 

If the middle-man pe eliminated 
we will have, apparently, the organ- 
ized producer facing the organized 
consumer; or, alternately, the gov- 
ernment in charge of producing and 
distributing to organized consumers 
or other governments 


BARLEY 


NANADA stands sixth among the 
barley producing countries of the 
world and fifth among barley export- 
ers. Canada’s exports go mainly to 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, but 20 countries are listed in 
the trade returns as markets for Can- 
adian barley 
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Group Life Cover in War Time 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 


Since the World War of 1914-18, group coverage has come into the 
insurance picture and has been steadily growing in volume and 
importance as a means of underwriting the insurable parts of 


the social programs of business organizations. 


At the end of 


1938 there was $648,633,739 of group insurance in force in this 
country, while the net claims paid here during the year under 
group policies amounted to $4,550,557. 


Group insurance plans are only available through the employer, who 
purchases them on a wholesale basis, and, as a part or all of the 
premiums are paid by the employer, the cost to the employees 
as a whole has been very low. Since the insurance is usually 
written on a yearly renewable term basis, with an experience 
rating feature included, the net cost to the employer from year 
to year depends to a certain extent upon the claims experience. 
Many employers are desirous of continuing the life insurance 
protection to employees who are granted leave of absence to go 
to the war, if that can be satisfactorily arranged. 
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Let PILOT Steer You 
to New Business! 
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untapped 


reservoirs of opportunity to sell Pilot 
insurance Hundreds of uncovered risks 
need our offer of suitable policies 


That's where Pilot is always ready to 
steer you into golden seas of real pros 
perity. Offer Pilot's sound service, all 
round coverage, and speedy settlement 
made possible by six carefully-placed 
claims offices, and you'll reveal the quali 
ties which have brought Pilot such popu 
larity in the auto and fire fields The 
same Pilot advantages will bring you 
fresh, increasing returns in burglary, 
cargo, elevator, teams, plate glass, gen 
eral and public liability, fidelity and 
security bonds Head Office, branch 
offices and inspectors are always read 
with any information you ask for 


PILOT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 199 Bay St., Toronto 
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not apply to an ordinary life insur- 


In the meantime, one of the most 





prominent companies writing group 
insurance in Canada _ has_ offered 
group policyholders the privilege of 
ontinuing the group life insurance 
on enlisted employees on the basis of 
a leave of absence for a period of 


four months, as specified in some con- 





mnths as provided for 


Before the 





r other contracts. 


eave of absence period expires, there 

] a definite decision as to just 
vhat arrangement can be made for 
i further continuance of the protec- 


Change in Contracts 


At the present time it looks as 
amen 


t 
t 
to be made to existing group iInsur- 





hough some 





ments will have 


ance contracts, where employers de- 
e to keep enlisted employees in- 
» in Canada and while 
seas In that event, it is alto- 
gether likely that an extra premium 
will be required. Of course, the group 
d health coverage, hos- 


jitalization benefits and surgical 


yperation benefits, where such ben- 

ts are included, will terminate 
ynen active employment ceases, as 
t re Ss no wat by which the com- 
panies could provide these coverages 
m an individual entering military 
service 


Several of the Canadian life insur- 
ance companies have set a good ex- 


ample to other business firms in mak- 


ing provision for the welfare of em 
es eniisting for service In the 
med forces. In one case, the com- 


pany has promised positions to them 





n their return, and time of war serv- 
a ) yuNted as tin spent in 
ery yf the company, so that 

t m ) \ retain his seniority 

aisoO Make four other valuable 
ontribut is to the elfare of its en- 
listed em] ees: (1) It will donate 
tk *s usual monthly con 
t it to the company pension 
fund, in ldition to its own regular 
grant--the employee’s own contribu- 
tion may be 10 per cent of salary, up 

to a maximum of $500 vearly; (2) 

It will maintair emium payments 
the employee’s group life insur- 

ince, thus keeping it in force while 
S i 3) It will grant one 

month's salary to the enlisted em- 
‘ It will assist in financing 
enewa remiums on his ordinary in- 

l 1 ng active service 


Benefits for Sales Force 
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In ird to the issue of ne gro 
sur 1 policies tn ympan na 
innounced that a new master poli 
ies W contain a war ause pro 
ding that the fe nsured upon 
eaving the service of the employer 
to engage in active service, will not 


be continued as a member of the 
group but will be permitted to take 
out one of the regular life and en 


VY nt 
toy 1 


nt contracts of the compa 


at the attained age, at the date of 
engaging in active service Vith the 
aviation and war restriction clauses 
is then issued by the company at- 
tached 


In the case of another prominent 





H. C. CARRINGTON, appointed in- 
surance commissioner for the Canadian 
National Railways, will have charge of 
insurance matters pertaining to all 
property of the C.N.R., its steamships 


and subsidiary companies, also the 

Trans-Canada Air Lines. He was 

formerly chief clerk of the C.N.R. 
insurance department. 


Canadian life company, married men 
and single men with dependents be- 
longing to its head office and branch 
office staffs who enlist for active or 
defence service will receive an al- 
l equal to the difference be- 
tween the salary paid by the company 
and the pay and allowances received 
in respect of national service. The 
allowance received by enlisted single 
men without dependents will bring 
the company and service pay up to 
an amount equal to two-thirds o. the 
regular monthly salary paid them by 
the company. In all cases, full salary 
without deduction will be paid dur- 
ing the first month. 

Also, in the case of this company, 
the period of national service will 
count for seniority or length of ser- 
vice in the company’s employ, and 
retirement allowances and death ben- 
efits will be fully maintained. Fur- 
thermore, the company will continue 
its share of the contributions made 

respect of staff insurance policies, 
and these will be maintained exactly 
as if no change in service had taken 
All positions vacated through 
the enlistment of regular members oi 
the company’s staff wilk be held open 
until the termination of the war. 


ywwance 


place. 


Keep Positions Open 


Another leading Canadian life com- 
pany announces that it will make 
every effort to keep open a position 
for those employees who leave the 
company for war service and who 
wish to become re-employed with it 
on their return from the war; and, 
in addition, the company will pay full 
salary for one month after enlistment 
and will continue to pay the full dif- 
ference between salary and army pay 

nd allowances in the case of mar- 
ried men. In the case of single men 
vithout dependents, the company will 
iy the difference between two-thirds 
| salary and his army pay and al- 
nee, after also paying full salary 
for one month as in the case of mar- 
ried men. Special consideration will 
be given to single men with depend- 
ents. In all cases, contributions t« 
the company’s pension fund will b 
continued, and the enlisted em 
ployvee’s group insurance benefits wi'! 
be kept in force 





This company has also announced 
a schedule of benefits for those Can- 
adian members of its sales force not 
remunerated by salary and = who 
volunteer for active service. During 
their period of war service full pay- 
ment of their 


renewal commissions 
be continued, and special ar- 


I 
rangements are being made to main- 
tain in force their pensions and group 
insurance benetits 


Simple Role of Agent 
of Today 


N OLD-TIMER, 


fire and casualty insurance busi- 


speaking of the 


ness as transacted at present, said 
that the agent is now but a vehicle 
for the delivery of the policy and 
the collection of the premium, and 
that there are few real agents left, 
as the Written at head 
office or branch office, and that all 
the agent has to do is to make out a 
daily, fire it in, and back comes the 


policies are 


policy 


Month's Sales of Life 
Insurance in U.S. Up 
6.1°%o 


nsurance for 





NN! W life August 
“showed an increase of 6.1 per 
ent. in comparison with the amount 
for August of last year, according 
to a report forwarded by The As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce The totai for the first 
ei¢ght months of this year was 3.3 
per cent. more than the total for 

corresponding months of 1938 
The report aggregates the new 
vaid-for exclusive of re- 
vals, increases, and dividend addi- 
ons--of 40 United States companies 
having 82 per cent. of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies 

For August, the new business of 


business 





Sum Life of Canada 


A SUN LIFE POLICY gives you this 
and more 
It Plans SECURITY for the Time of Need 














all classes of the 40 companies was 
$584,595,000 against $550,960,000 for 
August of 1938—an increase of 6.1 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $381,626,000 against 
$361,213,000—-an increase of 5.7 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $119,- 
068,000 against $156,304,000-—-a_ de- 
crease of 23.8 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $83,901,000 against $33,- 
443,000—an increase of 150.9 per cent. 

For the first eight months, the 
new business of all classes of the 40 
companies was $4,921,282,000 against 
$4,764,181,000—-an increase of 3.3 per 





cent. New Ordinary _ insurance 
amounted to $3,422,960,000 against 
$3,063,111,000-——an increase of 11.7 pet 


cent. Industrial insurance was $979,- 
608,000 against $1,416,879,000--a_ de- 
crease of 30.9 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $518,714,000 against $284,- 


191,000 —an increase of 82.5 per cent. 


Increase in Canadian Life 
Insurance Sales 


QHOWING a slight improvement as 

compared with the same month 
last year, new settled - for ordinary 
life insurance sales in Canada and 
Newfoundland last August totalled 
$28,558,000, according to returns com- 
piled by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, and given out by the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation. 

Detailed sales by provinces, based 
on returns by 18 companies having 
84% of the total insurance in force, 
exclusive of group and wholesale in- 
surance, annuities, pension bonds 
without insurance, 
vivals, etc., were as follows: 

British Columbia, $2,216,000; Al- 
berta, $1,180,000; Saskatchewan, 
$693,000; Manitoba, $1,670,000; On- 
tario, $12,793,000; Quebec, $7,553,000; 
New 3runswick, $728,000; Nova 
Scotia, $1,224,000; Prince Edward 
Island, $137,000; Newfoundland, $364,- 


Pee 


000; total, $28,558,000. 


reinsurance, re- 





Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Do you recommend the annuity or 
pension bonds issued by old-estab- 
lished life insurance companies as a 
good investment for a business wom- 
an who, if she retains her health, 
is assured of a salary for say the 
next fifteen years? 

C. L. B., Windsor, Ont. 


For a salaried woman with no de- 
pendents and with her own way to 
make in the world, the financial prob- 
lem is to find the best plan of saving 
or investment by which during the 
working period of her life she can 
build up the means which will pro- 
vide her with as large an income as 
possible when her earning power has 
ceased. 

3y buying on the instalment plan 
an up-to-date deferred annuity, an 
annuity bond, or a pension bond pol- 
icy, With loan and cash values, etc., 
from a strong licensed life company, 
she can secure the maximum return 
in the way of future income for the 
amount presently deposited, as well 
as absolute safety, while the cash 
and loan values guaranteed under 
such a policy will protect her against 
the loss of what she has paid in 
should she be unable to Keep up her 
instalments until the age at which 
her income begins, or should she be 
in need of some of the money in an 
emergency. 

As the payments to the policy- 
holder under this form of contract 
represent the return in instalments 
of both principal and interest, the 
yearly income to be secured in this 
way is larger than it would be on any 
kind of investments it would be safe 
to put her money into, while she is 
also relieved of all worries in regard 
to investment or reinvestment of 
funds, which are unavoidable if one’s 
income is derived from stocks, bonds 
or mortgages 

+ 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


I would be glad if you would let 
me have, through the columns of 
SatrurDAY NIGHT, the standing of the 
Baloise Fire Insurance Company, of 
3asle, Switzerland, with head office 
for Canada in Montreal. 


CG. m =. 


Baloise Fire 


London, Ont. 


Insurance Company 
was incorporated in 1863, and has 
been doing business in Canada since 
1922. It is regularly licensed in this 
country and has a deposit with the 
Government at Ottawa of $138,670 in 
government and government guar- 
anteed bonds for the protection of 
Canadian policyholders. 

ts total assets in Canada at the 
beginning of 1933 were $180,956.13, 
while its total liabilities here amount- 
ed to $116,607.03 showing a surplus 
in this country of $64,349.10. Its 
financial position is a strong one, and 
it is safe to do business with. 
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Everybody welcomes 


Mal tilith 


IN OFFICE 
DUPLICATING 








With MULTILITH 


and quality 


a variety ein 
om yssible 


ver before P* 


ne ‘cate 
e duplicat 


on an offic 
ing machine: 
Letterheads 
Invoices ° Statements 
Checks ° Receipts 
Ledger Sheets 
Record and Report Cards 
Letters * Notices 
Bulletins ° Circulars 
Handhills ° Posters 
Reports * Instructions 
Announcements 
Leaflets ° Folders 
Booklets ° Catalogs 
Mailing and Reply Cards 
Price Lists * Order Blanks 
Display and Price Carts 
House Magazines 


first importance. 


register. 
May We Show You 


@ Visit the Addressograph 
Multigraph Exhibits at New 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


MOTORCYCLES FOR THE BRITISH ARMY. 
“somewhere 


Royal Army Ordnance Corps 


In this 650-acre depot of the 
in England”, thirteen hundred 


civilians and three hundred soldiers are working to put the British Army on 


wheels. 


And the R.A.O.C. has other depots. 
4,000 motor vehicles; today it has more than 22,000. 


Two years ago the Army had 
When this photograph 


was taken, the depot had 1,800 motorcycles ready for shipment. 


The “Middle-Man’” in 
the Grain Trade 


(Continued from Page 11) 
the phone or 
conversation 
ber coming in 
Yes, there 
less loud 
when 


engages in 


with some 


whispered 
other mem- 
from the Exchange. 
is more whispering and 
talking and laughter than 
there is a dull market. 


Options 


Let us take this seat by Fish, who 
is associated with a leading export 
company. ‘“What’s doing Fish?” A 
grin from Fish and “Oh, Boy! You 
had better ask Husband!” “Why?” 
“Oh well, they sold a bunch of stuff 
overseas this morning and_ they 
haven't got their option in yet.” Just 
what does this reference to an option 
mean? It sounds mysterious to the 
uninitiated, and even when explained 
may appear complicated, although 
simple to the initiated. 

It has reference to a procedure that 
is usual in the Canadian grain trade, 
and has been designed to eliminate 
complications and more especially 
avoid speculation or the taking of 
risks in the fluctuation of the mar- 
ket. The grain trader, as a rule, 
buys and sells at the same time, or 
as nearly to it as he can manage. 





It’s quicker — easier — 
more legible 


The limitations on duplicating have been re- 
moved. Unique Multilith methods are capable 
of producing many money-saving jobs never be- 
fore thought of as office duplicating. 


Now, quality need not be sacrificed. The benefits 
of speed, convenience, and economy obtained 
when duplicating simple jobs, can now be ex- 
tended to include jobs where high quality is of 


Multilith ‘‘goes all the way’’—turns out everyday 
duplicating jobs plus attractive, business-build- 
ing literature with text matter in type, illustra- 
tions (photographs or wash drawings), handwrit- 
ing, hand-lettering, and colour work in accurate 


a demonstration of how 


Multilith’s wider range of uses has effected sav- 
ings and increased efficiency for many discrimi- 
nating users throughout Canada? Write today to 
one of the addresses below for more information 
and specimens of Multilith duplicating. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH - MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA Limited 
Head Office and Factory: TORONTO 


Sales and Service Agencies: 


York World's Fair and 
Golden Gate International HALIFAX QUEBEC MONTREAL OTTAWA TORONTO HAMILTON 
Exposition WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


When he 
wheat 
board, 


buys a grade of 
for stated delivery at the sea- 
he sells to the supplier from 
whom he buys an equal quantity of 
wheat options on the Central Winni- 
peg market. When he sells the spe- 
cific grade of wheat for stated de- 
livery, he buys an equal quantity of 
option wheat—either from the man 
to whom he sells or in the open 
(Winnipeg) market. 

So that usually grain transactions 
in Canada are twofold in character 
so far as middle-men are concerned. 

A fact that is overlooked by many 
critics of the middle-man is that he 
must sell as much as he buys and 
buy as much as he sells. Middle-men 
have been known to speculate, but 
they cannot control the wheat mar- 
ket, for instance, and make money 
by so doing. A wealthy middle-man 
can buy a million or several million 
bushels of wheat and influence the 
market upward. If he starts buying 
heavily at, say, $1.00 per bushel and 
continues buying until the market 
gets to $1.05, he has, or appears 
superficially to have, an average 
profit of 2%: cents a bushel. 

However, he cannot realize this 
profit until he has sold, and if his 
buying influenced the market up- 
ward to the extent of 5 cents, when 
he sells out it will be influenced 
downward as much or more, and he 
will likely rather than _ profit 
when he has finished. The only time 
a speculator can make a profit is 
when he anticipates the general trend 
of the market correctly, irrespective 
of his own and other speculators’ 
operations. 


specific 


lose 


Supply and Demand 


The only true influencers of the 
market, in final analysis, are the pro- 
ducer, who without having to 
buy back again, and the consumer, 
who buys without having to sell 
again, and these constitute’ the 
“supply-and-demand,” so often quot- 
ed as the natural arbiter, with which 
the middle-man is so anxious and 
goes to such trouble to keep in touch. 

The middle-man’s greatest asset is 
reliable information on supply and 
demand, and more particularly pros- 
pective supply and demand, and his 
value to the general public lies just 
in this. Whether the middle-man is 
a merchant, an elevator operator or 
a broker, his greatest is infor- 
matien and good judgment in apprais- 
ing conditions correctly. 

It may be regrettable that his in- 
formation is most correct and his 
judgment keenest when working for 
himself, rather than when working 
for the general public as a govern- 
ment employee, but most people will 
that this is a normal human 
trait. But, whoever may be the im- 
mediate gainer by information, good 
judgment or'other desirable economic 
factor, the benefit will eventually 
and certainly filter through to the 
general public 

It would take a volume to demon- 
strate this fully, and most readers 
would fall fast asleep from boredom 
before they had read a quarter of 
it. In a general way, however, reason- 
able men will concede that evidence 
indicating future conditions should be 
taken into account as soon as 
sible. Where there are hundreds of 
keen individuals the world over con- 
tinually looking for such evidence 
and exchanging information they 
constitute, as it were, a sensitive bar- 
ometer which impres- 
sions in a freely fluctuating market 
for the guidance of all concerned 


sells 


asset 


agree 


pos- 


registers its 


Buys and Sells Too 


The grain operator or middle-man 
in the usual way buys and 
nearly simultaneously as he can, but 
even when he does buy and sell sim- 
ultaneously he is not always sure of 
a profit. Let us explain. Elevator 
companies, who control elevators at 
many different points in the coun- 
try, are usually the first to trade in 
grain when there is no interference 
from the government or wheat pools 

They buy from the farmers who 
bring grain to their elevators from 
day to day and at the end of the day 
they report their purchases to their 
head offices (mostly in Winnipeg). 


sells as 
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riendly Settlements 


Our policies are not ambiguous; the terms are 
clear and fully protect the interests of the insured. 


This is an assurance of 
all claims. 


UNIO 


friendly settlements of 
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OF CANTON= 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA, TORONTO 


COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada 
J. W. BINNIE, Associate Manager (Montreal) 








Didn't See it Coming 


How useless is the excuse 


the accident actually strikes 


precautions, 


coming” but they were injured. 


‘didn’t see it coming’? when 


Look al 


facts and take 


9,000,000 people last year ‘‘didn’t see it 


Thousands were wise 


and had cash compensations paid through a lifetime 





Health and Accident Policy in the Mutual Benefit. Ask 
any of our Agents for particulars 
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Over Half a Century) 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


One of our Pension Bonds will enable you to guarantee 


for yourself and your wife a comfortable retirement 


income at any age 


you select 


Any of our representatives will gladly explain 


the advantage of this plan and its reasonabie cost 


Se DOMINION » CANADA 
GENERAL INSURANCE CO. 


TORONTO 


HEAD OFFIC! 








The head 
out their total 
equivalent amount 
of the option market 


offices, after figuring 
purchases, sell an 
upon the opening 


next day for 


future delivery. 

Options and the option market are 
so-called because the contract pro- 
vides for the delivery of the grain 


during 
Seller's 
different 
stipulated 


at “seller’s option” any time 
the month named, and, at 
option number of 
grades can be delivered at 
differences in price 


also, a 


Hedges 


In the central market at Winnipeg 
a great many “option” con- 
tracts are made daily, and, as those 
who have been on the floor of the 
Grain Exchange can testify, there is 
a continuous roar of trade in the 


of these 


Wheat pit on an active market, but 
the greatest part of these contracts 
are never actually filled and are 
merely “hedges,” i.e., temporary pro- 


against fluctuations of the 
until contracts of specified 


particular 


tection 
market, 
grades for 
consummated 

When the elevator companies, who 
have bought from the farmers, ge 
orders from exporters for 
grades to be delivered to ships at < 
particular time of loading, they sell 
to the exporters the actual grade of 
grain as specified and buy 
the exporter a like amount of Winni- 
peg “option” grain When the ex- 
porter acceptance from 
abroad he has to buy back this Win 
nipeg option grain for future de 
livery, which he sold to the 
company 


delivery are 
1 
specified 
1 


back from 
gets an 


elevator 


Here is where the hardship comes 
n for the exporter on a strong mat 
et. The flour millers in Great Bri 
tain, which is the biggest buying 


market, are 
gamation 
They are closely in 
another and with the factors 
affecting supply and demand and so 
all of them are apt to buy at the 
same time. 
Consequently 
has an acceptance 
are likely to have 
there is a rush of 
the Winnipeg cover the 
option trades and exporters are likely 


through process of amal 
very few in number 
touch with one 


now 


also 


when one exporter 
overnight, others 
acceptances, and 
buying orders in 
market to 


to have a nasty loss instead of 
the small profit on which they 
figured even though in a big 


central market such as Winnipeg, 
Where grades and time of  ship- 
ment are broad and_ transactions 
being consummated daily for large 
juantities, the market is not easily 


disturbed 


A Necessary Function 


Well, we have had a glimpse of the 
middle-man at work and his prob- 
lems. A longer stay on the Exchange 
and continued explanations would 


probably bore the ordinary 
Let us hope he has at 
the impression that 
human and that they 
and difficulties of 
The farmer, with his hard 
and uncertain returns with 
failures and high prices for 


has not got; or 


visitor. 
received 
middle-men are 
have problems 
their own 


least 


work 
crop 
what he 
with crops bountiful 


and prices heart-rending-—-has much 
with which to contend 

However, his service to the gen- 
eral community is understood and 


appreciated. He has 
thy and some hel 

The middle-man sweats at his task, 
has and profitable and 
calamitous times, even as a farmer, 
and his returns are as uncertain so 
uncertain of late that he is 
gradually eliminated 
little understood or 
Between the co-opera- 
and the co-operative 
consumer he has a precarious footing 
and it is made more precarious by 
governmental interference 

He receives no help and very little 
sympathy and neither; but 
his service is real and his elimination 
means in effect the abolishment of 
trading and the free market 

If the middle-man pe eliminated 
we will have, apparently, the organ- 
ized producer facing the organized 
consumer; or, alternately, the gov- 
ernment in charge of producing and 
distributing to organized 
or other governments 


a lot of sympa- 


hopes fears, 


vears 
being 

His service is 
appreciated 


tive producer 


asks for 


consumers 


eo. 
BARLEY 
NANADA stands sixth among the 


barley producing countries of the 
world and fifth among barley export- 
ers. Canada’s exports go mainly to 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, but 20 countries are listed in 
the trade returns as markets for Can- 
adian barley 


| British Restrictions 


r Need Modification 


i BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 








uy Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 

a 

r While British business commends its government for the efficiency 
i shown in changing over to a war economy, it feels that adjust- 
ments must be made if the nation’s normal business functioning 

is not to be unnecessarily handicapped. 

f Better provision for the export trades is asked, especially in view 
t of the country’s need for foreign exchange. The financial com- 
ke munity wants a clearer view of the government's intentions in 
: respect of war financing. There is criticism of the government's 
i handling of the problem of the war-risk insurance of com- 
; modities. And business deplores the suspension of the issuance 
i of certain important statistics. 











financial and 


THE British trading is the apparent inconsistency between 
has accepted 


community without the government’s publicly-announced 
complaint and with a full realization intention to sustain the export trade 
of the events behind so far as possible and its failure so 


official policy a series of very far- 


compulsion ol 


burdens. 
The government is to be congratulated 


far to do more for the export indus- 
reaching restrictions and t 


ries than to announce for them a 
priority in allocating materials and 











I I h labor. A vital contributor to the war 
ugnt I potential is foreign exchange, which 
4 } L¢ ‘annot be secured in any large and 
t i upon its far- persistent quantity save by exporting 
sig ss g that ce- Therefore, it would surely be wise 
™m S ) if the government were to conside1 
S & cle ve t export trades, not as merely de- 
s not rving of a priority over other civil 
Ss 1 1 m )usiness, but as possessing a prior 
AN S right on much the same plane as that 
ts t fighting ira- attributed to the war _ industries 

s in this s Bus ssm ire ype! 
ad 1 gt nes along Secondly, there is the burden which 
Au st a S nts s ild has unwittingly been placed upon fin- 
appeal ance and investment by the govern- 
ment’s failure to state clearly its 
Export Trade Needs views on the question of war finance. 
Even the war budget has not made 
The first instance in which there t altogether clear how far the Treas- 


ry is disposed to loans to 
e taxation as a means of raising the 
t to the prosecution 
war, or how far it considers it 
the already heavy 
With this prob- 


prefer 











nance necessary 


ossible to increase 


Be Smart- rden 


taxation. 


| em is associated the uncertainty re- 

garding the future of interest rates, 

D 3 S t | and the consequent stultification of 
on ft mar iealings in the gilt-edged market. 


Ingram’s coolness War-Risk Insurance 


banishes Burn and Sting . 5 nee sag concern has been ex- 


ressed at the way in which the gov- 
from Shaving ernment has handled the problem of 
the war-risk insurance of stocks of 

mmodities In statements in the 
of Commons, Mr. Oliver Stan- 
President of the Board of srade, 

is cleared away the basis of the 
insur- 
represented 6 per cent. on 





ticism that in all cases the 











A ’ stock Actually, 6 per cent. is 

ee rate and where stock 
Pe + 

the brush is s turned over four times in the year 


all you need t harge represents 1‘2 per cent. on 


fiat basic 





for a quick stock. 
and billowy There is, however, one line of criti- 
latner.” sm which so far has not been met. 
is that for the purposes of such 
nsurance commodities should be 
ied into categories clearly allocat- 
ng their relative positions vis @ vis 
defence requirements; and 
it stocks in general should be 
ied into categories which appor- 
their relative geographical se- 


ocks of flour held in a vul- 
spot should clearly 


I require 
th fullest insurance levy, while a 
st f, say, spices held in some area 
relatively safe from aerial attack 
should be considered quite differently. 
Such profiteering as has occurred 
and it is being sternly dealt with 
has been “justified” by the plea of 


holders of stocks that they are pay- 


ng a 6 per cent. insurance charge. 
It will, therefore, be to the good of 

country as a whole when the en- 
t sition regarding war commodity 


sore re ti inilinbala tina nsur ince is clearer and put on to a 
burn, the sting, the painful irrita- may 4 
Sr ee ey ad 


Need for Statistics 


It might be assumed that the vest- 
ng of major control over industry, 
finance and trade in the govern- 
ment afforded an irrefragable argu- 


ment in favor of the 


suspension of 
ain important statistics. But here 
community has a real 
grievance It that it 
suld be unwise to continue issuing 
intorma- 

valuable as- 
enemy But the sus- 
pension of the large majority of statis- 


pusiness 


understands 


certain types of statistical 
tion which would give 


sistance to the 


tics on which executives have been 
ised to basing their calculations is 
surely unwise The enemy will profit 
**The end of a perfect shave—your ; : : 
face stays cout and Peed much more by any mistakes which the 


statistical evidence 


Pa absence of may 
CP me vecasion in the trading and financial 


spheres than he would by catching a 


f 


glance of certain figures. 


Incr AM’S is shaving cream, tonic ; 
and lotion in one! It’s a favourite oF tn 
with successful men everywhere. 
And its concentration makes it easy 
on your pocket- — 
book — you get 


more than three P= 
months of cool, 
comfortable shaves be 


in eachtube or jar. 


It would be a pity if the excellence 
f e government's general economic 
schemes for war were in any way im- 
paired by such 


embarrass the 


omissions as would 
community while they 
could not in any real! further 


the fundamental 


sense 

purpose 
There is evidence that the authori- 

ties are fully alive to the incidental 


MADE IN problems created at this earty 


ANADA stage 


BUY INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM of proceedings, and it may reasonably 
FROM ANY DRUGGIST TODAY! be 


INGRAM’S 


iA SHAVING CREAM 


; A little goes a longer way 


éxpected that before long all the 
maladjustments will be rectified 


FISH EXPORTS 


Fresh fish is shipped from Canada to 
more than two score countries, dried 
and pickled fish to more than three 
score, and preserved or canned fish 
to nearly one hundred countries, 








F. P. L. LANE (left) and A. B. BRADSHER, who have been elected vice-presidents 


of Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited. 


For a number of years Mr. 


Lane has been secretary-treasurer of the company and Mr. Bradsher has been in 
charge of leaf operations. 


Western Oil and Oil Men 


Bt lt. &. Merce 


"HIS is written from Saskatoon, as 
I have just 
the Vermilion 


areas. 


completed a visit to 
and Lloydminster 


a 
I have been over these areas before 
and the purpose of this trip was large- 
ly to see the recently-discovered crude 
producers, Battle View - Franco and 
Shaw-Franco No. 2 on pump. How- 
ever, I was disappointed in this respect 
as the pump had not arrived yet for 
the Battle View-Franco and the cas- 
ing had just been cemented at the 
sand contact which is the producing 
horizon in this field. 
= 
At the Shaw No. 2 well the crew 
was just finishing removing the pump 
from the hole, where it had been stuck 
for several days, as a result of being 
gas locked. 
e 
Consequently, I was unable to see 
either of these wells in action, but | 
did see plenty of evidence that they 
had produced good quantities of oil. 
At both wells there were large pits 
filled with oil. 
e 


The gravity of this oil is low. An 
analysis of the Lloydminster area 
shows it to be 12 A.P.I. However, the 
Vermilion oil is estimated to bé around 
17 A.P.I. I saw a report made by J. 
A. Kelso, M.S.C., of the University of 
Alberta on the properties of this oil 
and, while he does not mention the 
gravity, comparing the various proper- 
ties with Lloydminster it would appear 
te be at least five degrees better. 

e 

However, in discussing this oil with 
a refinery expert, his comment was 
that gravity of oil was no longer a 
major factor, provided you had suf- 
ficient quantity to warrant a refinery 
making the necessary alterations to 
handle that type of oil. He pointed 
cut that even low grade oils can be 
processed to recover as much as 80 
per cent gasoline. 

e 

A very important point about this 
crude, and stressed by Mr. Kelso in 
his report, is that it is suitable for 
making high octane gasoline which is 
necessary for operating aeroplanes. 

a 

When in Ottawa last spring I was 
advised that the research people, 
after testing Turner Valley and many 
other crudes, had found that Wain- 
wright crude made the best aeroplane 
gasoline. Here is Mr. Kelso’s com- 
ment: “This oil would be considered 
a good cracking stock for production 
of high octane rating gasoline.” He 
also comments on its road oil qualities 
which are very high, and for which 
there is a very large local market in 
Western Canada. Only a few weeks 
ago the Honorable Mr. Fallow, Min- 
ister of Public Works for Alberta, 
said that should this oil prove suit- 
able for a road oil, the Province of 


Alberta would use large quantities 
of it. 
e 
According to Mr. Kelso’s report 


there is no doubt about its qualities as 
a road oil. Here is what he says: 
“You will note 44.8% of residuum, 
Which is mainly asphalt of good ductil- 
ity and suitable as the asphaltic base 
for road oils. I am enclosing copy of 
specifications for road oils in Alberta 
When residuum of your oils is cut 
with proper grade of distillate for the 
various classifications, it should give 
a product meeting requirements for 
ductility, penetration, etc. You will 
note bitumen content in your residuum 
as shown by solubility in 
bisulphide to be 99.5%.” 


Carbon 


As stated above I have just discus- 
sed this oil with a refinery expert and 
according to him approximately 29 
per cent of gasoline could be re- 
covered from the Battle View crude 
and 22 per cent from the Lloydminster 


crude, with present refining equip- 
ment. I was shown over this field by 
Mr. J. K. Swanson, formerly vice- 


president and general manager of the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company, but 
now associated with the Franco Oils- 
Thorn group. Other experienced oil 
men were along with us. 
e 

There are several wells drilling in 
this area. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant test is the Battle View-Franco 
No. 2 located about six miles south of 
the No. 1 well. The site was selected 
because a geophysical survey indicated 
that it was the high of the structure, 
and drilling to date reveals the Lea 
Park formation to be 250 feet shal- 
lower than it was at the No. 1 well. 


According to geologists this is a very 
important marker and 
very wide structure. It 


Zas or 


indicates a 
is expected 
a lighter crude will be found 
at this well. $ 
e 

After talking to various experts and 
from what I have seen I am very im- 
pressed with this whole area. About 
18 miles south of Lloydminster the 
Dina Oil Company operates two wells 
and according to a report from the 
Department of Lands and Mines these 
wells produced 1200 bbls. of oil during 
August. I am told that the oil sand 
from which this production comes is 
only a few inches thick, while at the 
Lloydminster and Battle View wells 
it has been penetrated to about six 
feet, but that the actual thickness is 
not known. While the Vermilion and 
Lloydminster wells have been 
estimated at around 200 bbis. per day, 
it is impossible to accurately estimate 
their settled capacity, but certainly 
the indications are that they will be 
good commercial producers. As one 
experienced oil man in the party ex- 
pressed it: they may be 500 bbls. or 
again only 50, but if I had to estimate 
them I would say around 200. 


Mines 


BY J. A. McRAE 


BASE metal prices will have to ad- 

vance to some extent if Canada 
is to make its maximum contribution 
to the demands for war. This is not 
a cry for profits for the mines. It 
is an observation based upon the 
knowledge that unless the price does 
advance, various important 
of base metal ores cannot 
without loss. 


deposits 
be mined 


e 

An advance of another two cents 
per pound for such metals as lead, 
zinc and copper would open the way 
to resumption of work on important 
ore deposits which defy development 
at present. There are big deposits 
of base metal ore in British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec on 
which not a tap of work is being 
done at present. These deposits stand 
as added reserves to meet empire 
demands. Should greater output be 
required, such could be counted 
upon by the process of raising the 
bid price for the metal. 

e 

Gold output in Canada rose to a 
new peak of 440,000 ounces during 
July, according to final returns. This 
had a value of $15,400,000, or a rate 
of $185,000,000 annually. 

; 

With a premium of 10 per cent. on 
exchange through sale of gold in 
New York, Canadian producers are 
receiving close to $38.50 an ounce for 
their gold at present. 

e 

Hasaga Gold Mines, controlled by 
J. E.. Hammell, is operating at 170 
tons daily. Development is disclos- 
ing average widths of around six 
feet of ore and with the gold content 
averaging about $7 per ton. In view 
of the favorable developments, plans 
have been made to enlarge mill capa- 
city. The size of the 
being studied at present. 

oe 

Smelter Gold Mines has entered 
into a deal under which R. J. Jowsey 
and H. R. Drummond-Hay and asso- 
ciates will develop the Smelter prop- 
erty at Rowan Lake on which recent 
gold discoveries were made. 

. 
is reported to have dis- 
posed of its copper in concentrates 
to an American company at 12.75 
cents per pound. 


increase is 


Aldermac 


+ 

Laguna Gold Mines, controlled by 
Mining Corporation of Canada, pro- 
duced $58,883 in August, recovering 
an average of $17.84 per ton. 

. 

The Helen iron mine in the Sault 
Ste. Marie district is operating at 
2,000 tons of ore daily, thereby bring- 
ing Ontario back as a producer of 
iron after a lapse of twenty years. 
The ore is low in grade, containing 
just 35 per cent. iron. The sintering 
plant is bringing the grade up to 53 
per cent. in sinter form. The On- 
tario government is paying a bonus 
of $1 per unit which amounts to 
$1.07 per ton of 53.5 per cent. sinter. 
This applies to a limited amount of 
300,000 tons of sinter yearly. Tenta- 
tive provision has been made for a 
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MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE 
... The Outcome of 121 Years’ Successful Operation... 


Long years of close relationship 
with leading banking institutions 
in all parts of the world ensure 
for customers of the Bank of 
Montreal the best of facilities for 
foreign banking transactions. 
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50 to 75 per cent. increase in scale 
of operations provided the current 
program should meet with sufficient 
success to warrant such a course. 
2 

Hard Rock Gold Mines is producing 
gold at a rate of over $100,000 per 
month. The new roasting plant with 
capacity for treating 100 tons of con- 
centrates daily is now in operation. 
Recovery has risen to a rate of over 
90 per cent. Operating profits of 
around $50,000 per month are indi- 
cated. 

e 

Radium and uranium products of 
Canada have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the British government for 
the duration of the war. It is be- 
lieved the resources of the Eldorado 
mine at Great Bear Lake are suffi- 


cient to meet British Empire de- 
mands. Without going into details 
e 


Biopsy, a microscopic examina- 
tion of diseased tissue, will quickly 
reveal the presence of cancer. 


it is known that a steady flow of 
radium and allied products have been 
passing into the hands of the British 
ministry of supply for some time. 
e 

While a controlled price for copper, 
lead and zine at a moderate price is 
meeting with fullest co-operation of 
leading Canadian producers as their 
contribution toward successful con- 
duct of war against a common enemy, 
yet it is believed more thought shouid 
be given as quickly as possible to a 
trend in prices which would enable 
some of the lower grade and idle 
mines to be reopened on a reasonably 
sound basis. By doing so, a constant 
and adequate supply would thus be 
more fully assured for whatever de- 
mand might ultimately arise. Time 
is required to get such mines under 
production and something should be 
done at once with this object in view. 








LISCOVERED IN TIME — 


MOUTH CANCERS ARF LURABLE / 


; OST sore spots in the mouth 
healed promptly by 


ip gue ek any ‘r part of > ; : . a 
lip, tongue, cheek, or m ther part of the in the prevention of cancer fatalities. Bad 
mouth, you may be in urgent need of 


medical aid. 


The presence of a swelling, lump or a 
strange white spot should arouse suspicion 
and be investigated. Sometimes a scientific 
test is made, a biopsy, in which a tiny 
ection of the suspected tissue is taken for 
of 
cancer are found, no time should be lost 


microscopic examination. If traces 


in giving what may well prove to 


surgery. 


Though a mouth cancer may be small at 
first and sometimes hidden, it can usually 
be identified before it reaches an incurable 
stage. Medical studies have proved that 


are 
Nature. But 
if you have a persistent sore spot on your 


be 
life-saving treatment— X-ray, radium or 


another unnecessary death. 


fortably. Some persons have a 

condition known as leukoplakia 
. ” 

spot disease 


special “cures” 


discovered in early stages. 


many deaths fram this form of the disease 


could have been prevented by 


detection and proper treatment. 


Self-treatment may be dangerous. A delay 


of even 
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prompt 


two or three weeks in caring 


Send for the Metropolitan free leaflet ‘A 


Message of Hope” 
tion that 
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properly for cancer of the mouth may cause 


Mouth cleanliness is especially important 


teeth should be cared for or removed. 
Jagged edges of teeth should be smoothed. 
Dental plates and bridges should fit com- 
mouth 
“white 
which, if untreated, may 
develop later into cancer. In these cases 
particularly the excessive use of tobacco 
and sharp condiments should be avoided. 


Do not be misled by false claims that 
cancer germs have been discovered and 
for cancer are available. 
The true and encouraging story about 
mouth cancer is that because of its accessi 
bility it can be removed or destroyed when 


which gives informa- 
have about 
Department 
10-T-39, Canadian Head Office, Ottawa, 
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my SATURDAY NIGHT 


FASHION . 


TORONTO, CANADA, OCTOBER 7, 1939 


ABOVE, left to right: To show the hair—a toque in blue felt 
swathed with pink and blue chiffon. By Bruyere .... The French 
and Scotch get together in a black felt tam resembling those worn 
by French sailors, and set on a brightly colored plaid band. By 
Erik .... A red and green bird nestles in the crown of this 
sophisticated dark green felt ‘tricorne. A red grosgrain ribbon 
bow is placed at one side and over all is a green veil. By Eneley 
Soeurs. 


RIGHT: The fur hat appears in all the season's fashion shows. 
Here it is in pale grey felt and beaver. By Suzy. 


BELOW, left to right: Another version of the tricorne—in black 
felt bound and trimmed with black taffeta. By Agnes... . Dis- 
tinctly military in feeling is this navy blue felt with cockades of 
pink and blue moire ribbon in a row across the brow. By Jane 
Roger ... . Draped toques are important in the millinery line-up; 
for example, this blue felt draped with blue silk jersey. By 
Louise Bourbon. —Photographs by Dorvyne, Paris 
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The Amplifier’s Artful Aid 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


pESSICA DRAGONETTE is a cardi- 
7 nal illustration of what radio 
may do in creating remunerative fame 
for a singer of mediocre talents. As 
guest artist at the Promenade Sym- 
phony concert in Varsity Arena she 
drew an audience of approximately 
7,800. In the previous week a soloist 
of much greater distinction, the ’cel- 
list Marcel Hubert, contributing to 
one of the finest programs Reginald 
Stewart has provided, drew less than 
one third that number. All due to 
the publicity Miss Dragonette has ob- 
tained as one of the pioneer network 
entertainers of America! 

When network broadcasting began, 
less than fifteen years ago, famous 
vocalists feared to sing on the air 
because it might damage their in- 
comes as concert singers. The con- 
cert bureau of the Metropolitan 
House actually forbade its 
artists to accept radio engagements 
for this reason. Time has proven 
that if a singer has anything at all to 


Opera 





‘harm listeners, radio is the best of 
ill aids to a remunerative concert 
career The lillions of the “silent 
audience” desire to get a look at them 


ynce their names become familiar. 
Radio has been an immense aid to 
singers with really fine voices like 
Nelson Eddy and James Melton, and 
it has made a fortune for Miss 
Dragonette, whose voice is of no sig- 
nificance whatever 

In the history of concert manage- 
ment no other voice of such limited 
compass and mediocre quality has 
won such rewards but to Miss 
Dragonette’s credit it should be said 
that no singer ever made more adept 


use of meagre gifts. With practically 














no upper register, and no low notes 
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REGINALD STEWART will present a 
most appropriate program for the final 
Promenade Symphony Concert, in 
Varsity Arena, next Thursday night 
with Jan Peerce (above), eminent tenor 
as the assisting artist. This concert will 
be distinguished by the patronage of 
His Honor the Lieutenant Governor ot 
Ontario and Mrs. Albert Matthews. 


War conditions have led to a not 
unwelcome decision to use more 
eminent Canadians than in past sea- 
sons and for the first concert the 
celebrated pianist, Ernest Seitz has 
been engaged. The schedules em- 
brace a full hour’s broadcast on the 
national network and as this will fall 
from 10 to 11 p.m. E.S.T., the concerts 
will begin at 8.45 p.m. instead of 8.30 
is last season. Mr. Seitz is a noted 
Chopin interpreter, and his selections 
vill take the form of a tribute to the 
‘ourageous Polish people. It is cer- 
tain that the great Polonaise Militaire 
in A flat major, which he will play, 
a feature of countless musical 
‘vents this season. Chopin, an ardent 
patriot, deliberately chose to make the 
Polonaise, an old national dance form, 
the vehicle of nationalistic emotion, 
suggesting the pageantry and chivalry 


of Poland’s past 
1 


Will De 


The great Polonaise 
itaire has a special significance in 
onnection with recent events. Every- 
ye knows of the Radio Station at 
Warsaw, which carried on for weeks 
vhile shells were bursting around it. 
The signal of this station was the 
bars of Chopin’s work played 
xylophone. Whenever heard 
yn short wave the the theme was a 
proclamation that the station was still 


inconquerea 


7 
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The renowned Canadian conductor, 
Dr. Wilfrid Pelletier, is taking a per- 


sonal hand 


n organizing the season’s 
ork of Les Concerts Symphoniques 
Montreal of which he is honorary 
rector On Saturday = afternoon, 
Oct. 7th, he is conducting the first 
»f the season's children’s concerts, at 
vhich a program designed to stimu- 
ate juvenile interest will be heard. 

Having successfully weathered nine 
seasons, the Montreal Symphony Or- 
hestra announces plans for its tenth 
season Ten semi-monthly concerts 

ll be given on Sunday afternoons 
ymmencing on November 5th. Ar- 
rangements were completed before 
the outbreak of war, and despite the 
itastrophe it was decided to carry on. 
Vice President Graham Drinkwater, 
in indefatigable enthusiast for or- 


chestral music, holds it to be more 


than ever 1 necessity in troubled 
times Its eminent conductor, Dr 
Douglas Clarke, Dean of Music at 
McGil University has been one of 
th 


ose stranded in London, England, 
hut expects to be back for rehearsals 


n plenty of time. The guest artists 
vill nclude (;eorge Enesco, 20u- 
manian composer and violinist, Percy 


(;rainger, Charles Naegele, Eugenia 
Buxton, and Nicolai Medtner, pianists 
The latter, a great Russian celebrity, 
has not been heard in Canada for a 
ng period. Other appearances will 
nelude those of Orrea Pernel, bril- 
liant English violinist and William 
Primrose, the renowned violist. The 
utter will play William Walton’s 
ola Concerto, and Medtner will play 





EXILED FOREVER from their homeland by « Soviet edict but still keeping 


alive throughout the years the majestic 


music of Imperialistic Russia, the 


thirty-six stalwart members of the Don Cossacks Chorus lead off at Massey 
Hall on the night of Friday, October 6th, what promises to be one of the most 
successful seasons in this concert theatre’s history. 


for the first time in this country his 
second Piano Concerto. 


Notes and Comments 


News has reached this country 
of the death of Walton O’Donnell, 
BBC music director for Northern Ire- 
land. He was a nephew of Mr. J. P. 
O’Donnell of Winnipeg and had been 
helpful to Canadian students going 
abroad for study. He was band- 
master on H.M.S. Repulse, when the 
Duke of Windsor, as Prince of Wales, 
visited South America and South 
Africa. They became friends and at 
His Royal Highness’ request Mr. 
O'Donnell taught him to play the 
ukelele. After his retirement from 
the Navy he conducted the BBC’s 
Wireless Band and became a favorite 
with the late King George V. 

Among the many Canadians lost in 
the sinking of S.S. Athenia by a Ger- 
man submarine on September 3rd was 
Frederick H. Blair, a veteran organist 
and pianist of Montreal, universally 
popular in musical circles. In days 
gone by he was celebrated as an 
accompanist and in that capacity co- 
operated with many _ celebrated 
singers and instrumentalists, often at 
very short notice. 

Eva Clare, the widely-known Win- 
nipeg pianist, and Director of Music 
at Manitoba University, made a voy- 
age to Iceland, Scandinavia, Danzig 
and Western Russia this past sum- 
mer. Fortunately she managed to 
get out of the danger zone in time. 
At Stockholm she met a former in- 
structor, Frida de Tersmeden, for 
nine years a piano teacher in Winni- 
peg. The latter is now the wife of 
the eminent Swedish archaeologist, 
Dr. Ludwig Baath. 

Reginald Stewart of Toronto is one 
of the several distinguished conduc- 
tors engaged by the Ford company 
for its 1939-40 series of Sunday even- 
ing orchestral broadcasts. The series 
was opened on Sept. 24th by Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. Incidentally, he 
played for the first time on the air 





MAURICE COLBOURNE who with 
Barry Jones is bringing the London 
stage success “Charles The King’ to 
Canada for a tour of all leading cities 


this Autumn Toronto will see the 
production for the week of October 16. 


in America a brilliant Czardas Suite, 
by the famous Hungarian composer, 
Eugen Zador. Zador, long resident in 
Budapest is now in America for a 
stay of indefinite duration. He is 45 
years old and has been a prolific com- 
poser, particularly of symphonic 
works. He was at one time a music 
critic in Vienna and has published a 
book on the symphonic poem from 
Liszt to Strauss. 

The gifted Italian baritone, Ernesto 
Vinci, now resident in Halifax, re- 
cently completed an extended series 
of Sunday evening broadcasts over 
the national network. During this 
series he has sung countless arias from 
the standard operatic repertoire, in- 
variably with fine expression and 
tonal quality, and handles English 
ballads with facility 

Winnipeg now has a Swedish Musi- 
cal Club of which the main organizer 
is a well-known musical enthusiast, 
Miss Freda Simonson. Seven month- 
ly meetings will be held, each devoted 
to a single specific phase of Swedish 
musical endeavor 

Original works by young Manitoba 
composers will be a feature of the 
opening event of Winnipeg's Wednes- 
day Morning Musicale series. The 
ladies who constitute the organization 
hold an annual competition in con- 
nection with which several renowned 
musicians have officiated as adjudi- 
ecators During the season the large 
group of Winnipeg students who have 
been studying abroad will be heard 

Montreal's many musical bodies in- 
clude an Operatic Society which pro- 
duces operettas under the direction 
of Walter Clapperton and Thomas 
Kyman. Rehearsals have been begun 
for a revival of Sidney Jones's charm- 
ing piece “San Toy” 

Recently it was stated that James 
tobertson, the new conductor of the 
Winnipeg Philharmonic Chorus, was 
rehearsing Dyson’s “Canterbury Pil- 
grims” a work “new to Canada”. It 
is, however, not entirely new On 
April 30th, 1938, the enterprising 
Vancouver conductor, Ira Dilworth, 
successfully produced it with the Bach 
Choir of that city. On that occasion 
accompaniment was provided by a 
string ensemble and pianoforte 

Marion Copp, well-known Canadian 
vocalist and teacher, has resigned 
from the staff of the Toronto Con- 





JESSICA 
Queen Henrietta Maria in “Charles 
The King’, the London stage success 
which opens in Toronto on October 16. 


TANDY who will play 


servatory of Music to join that of 
Furman University, Greenville, South 
Carolina. Miss Copp was at one time 
a leading singer in Vancouver, B.C. 

James Robertson, Winnipeg’s new 
conductor has been engaged for a 
series of Sunday noontide broadcasts 
on the prairie network, CBC, to be 
known as “Miniature Musicale”. On 
the same network an orchestral pro- 
gram, directed by Pelham Richard- 
son, is being heard from Winnipeg 
regularly. A recent production heard 
in the West was that of Francois 
Coppee’s little drama “The Violin 
Maker of Cremona”, presented by the 
Everyman Theatre, Winnipeg. With 
its musical background this is one of 
the most popular of all one-act plays. 
It is well over 50 years old and in it 
the once famous character actor Ed- 
ward S. Willard made one of his early 
successes. 

Allan MclIvor, of Montreal, well- 
known as director and accompanist 
with the Lyric Trio, has commenced 
a new series of orchestral broadcasts. 
They embrace many ingenious ar- 
rangements from his own pen of 
standard compositions. He has as- 
sociated with him the noted baritone 
Lionel Daunais, who is also a com- 
poser. 

A recent musical visitor to Canada 
was Samuel Thewman, now resident 
in New York and formerly of Vienna. 
Mr. Thewman, who is elderly, was, as 
a young man, for some years sec- 
retary to the great composer Johannes 
Brahms, who died in 1897. During 
his stay in Montreal Mr. Thewman 
gave an interesting interview-broad- 
cast on “Brahms As I Knew Him.” 

Albert Pratz, the gifted violinist 
Who figures prominently on the air 
with his own broadcast, “Music from 
Manuscript”, and as concert maste1 
of “Melodic Strings”, is now using a 
Stradivarius violin of great value, 
loaned to him by a Toronto collector 
of precious things. 

Recently Alexander Chuhaldin de- 
voted the entire half hour of his 
broadcast ‘Melodic Strings” to a first 
performance in this country of Sir 
Granville Bantock’s Serenade “In the 
Far West”. The title “Serenade” is 
a superfluity. It is at times so stri- 
dent that it could never lull a beloved 
damsel into pleasant dreams. Sir 
Granville has made use of American 
folk songs, and the best section of 
the work, beautiful and tastefully 
scored, is an Andante based on 
“Suwanee River”. The finale is based 
on an ingenious use of “Yankee 
Doodle”, not very soothing. Another 
British work recently given by Mr. 
Chuhaldin is Elgar’s Serenade for 
Strings, a real example of that form 
of composition, excellent in its inti- 
mate use of the violin. 

In his broadcast “Classic Time”, 
from Winnipeg, Geoffrey Waddington 
recently included Sullivan’s overture 
to “The Mikado”, which naturally 
found favor. An interesting novelty 
on the same program was “Song of 
Momus to Mars” by the English 18th 
century composer, Boyce. 

Musical circles in Winnipeg recent- 
ly suffered a loss in the sudden death 
of Allan Jeffrey, whose broadcasts of 
band music were well known to Can- 
adian listeners in many parts of Can- 
ada. His work on the national net- 
work is being continued by one of his 
associates, Albert Simeons. 

Edward J. Dent of Cambridge, 
England, a renowned musical scholar 
who visited Canadian cities some 
years ago and has many friends 
among English trained musicians in 
this country, is back in America. His 
special mission was to attend the 
American Musicological Society's con- 
vention, at which many forms of 
North American folk song were dis- 
cussed and investigated. 

Continental critics are usually 
supercilious about’ British musical 
pretensions, but one European writ- 
‘r, Erwin Stein, who has been at- 
tending British Festivals, has made 
an important discovery. He has 
found out that British choristers sing 
in tune,—-a rare occurrence in most 
European countries. He concludes 
that there must be something solid 
and sincere in British methods of 
training. Yes, and, believe it or not, 
many Britishers have an ear for 
music 


SE ai RRO ca TY 
FINAL CONCERT 


PROMENADE 
e SYMPHONY concerts 


Reginald Stewart, Conductor 


JAN 
PEERCE 


Famous Radio and Concert Tenor 


VARSITY 8.50 
anena THUR., OCT. 12 Pm. 
1,000 Seats, 2c; Bal. Rush, 35¢; Res. 50c- 


80c. Heintzman’s and Moodey’s daily. Arena 
Thursday ERNEST JOHNSON, anager. 


































MASSEY HALL 
FRIDAY EVENING, OCT. 6th 


WORLD'S GREATEST MALE CHORUS 


DON COSSACKS 


SERGE JAROFF, Conductor 
(AD. 7301) $1.00-$1.50-$2.00 





SEATS NOW 
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When you cleanse your skin daily with Luxuria you 
are sure of a clean, smooth, fresh complexion. The 
beautifying moisture in this pure cream effectively 
combats dryness. Makes your skin petal-smooth — 


flower-fresh. 1.10; 2.55: 3.75. 


180 Lagauchetiere Street, West + Montreal, ¢ ‘anada 


LONDON PARIS 


SAFEST WAY to cet 
rip of YOUR HEADACHE 


Acts in a Few Minutes 


NEW YORK 





Do this at once: Take 2 
Aspirin Tablets with a 
glass of water. Fast relief 
will change your whole 
day. 


Take no chances with strong 
drugs. Aspirin starts 
“Taking Hold” almost instantly 


Here is a faster way to relieve 
headaches and other common pains 
.. the fastest way you can use safely 
at home. Ask your own doctor about 
it. If he says “to get rid of pain or your family’s welfare. When you 
promptly, use ASPIRIN”, see that ask for ASPIRIN accept no substi- 
you get it. tute. It is made in Canada and 
: ASPIRIN acts amazingly fast, be- Aspirin is the trademark of the 
cause it is made to disintegrate and Bayer Company, Limited. 
begin to dissolve almost as soon as ; 
you take it within 2 seconds after 6 
touching moisture. Hence is ready Ber 
to go to work at once. Relief for 
even a bad neuritic or rheumatic 
pain often begins in a few minutes. 

And it’s safe relief ... Even in 


ASPIRIN ors aeaerm 


frequent doses, it does not upset the 
system. And ASPIRIN does not harm 
the heart. 


Don't take chances with your own 


See This Cross 


ere With Your Own Eyes 


If the word “Bayer” is not 


on every tablet, it 
is not Aspirin. Don't 
let anybody tell you 
it is. See it with 
your own eyes. 








TORONTO'S 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Light Airy Bedrooms, Attractive 
Sitting Rooms, Excellent Meals, 
Laundry Facilities. 





Transients Accommodated 





Operated by 


THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE 


Apply to The Bursar 


45 Brunswick Avenue TORONTO Midway 5766 
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MAYFLOWER PATTERN 


Years to come will find the gift 
of King’s Plate still prominent 
among the home’s most treasur- 
ed possessions. Pictured here is 
Mayflower - a pattern which time 
will but serve to endear... re- 
produced with the cameo sharp- 
ness of designs i in sterling. Each 
piece hand burnished 
... staple pieces silver 
shod* Plated more than a 
third deeper than triple 
plate. Such flawless 
quality and amazingly 
low prices will be a 
revelation to you! 


Illustrated, the beautiful new PRESENTATION 
“Deck and Drawer’ Chest. 61 piece Mayflower 
pattern service for eight . . Several other 
distinctive chests - Priced from $25. 


KING'S PLATE 
CARVING SETS 


@ Mayflower pattern 
-- Sheffield DeLuxe 
mirror stainless blades 
and forks. 


Priced from $10. 


# Silver Shod signifies a mound of solid silver - 
seven times the thickness of triple plate, applied 
to points of greatest wear on staple pieces of 
Mayflower King's Plate. 
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This Is a New York Angel 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


TISHE idea of a matrimonial relation- 
ship between a man and an angel 
is one which needs to be treated with 
a pretty light hand and a poetic 
fancy, even in musical comedy; and 
we fancy that there was a good deal 
more of those qualities in the ori- 
ginal play by John Vaszary than there 
is in the Rodgers and Hart libretto 
of “I Married an Angel” which on 
Monday night began to shatter the 
summer-long silence of the Royal 
Alexandra—and incidentally to draw 
very large and stylish-looking audi- 
ences. This version of the celestial 
visitant who loses her wings on her 
wedding night is not by any means 
vulgar; but it does bump along the 
cobblestones of unimaginative Broad- 
way prose rather than soar in the 
pink heaven of Hungarian poetry. 


S A RESULT it makes large de- 

mands on the creative powers of 
the performers, demands which are 
most generously supplied by three 
artists of high distinction, Dennis King 
as the banker husband, Vivienne Segal 
as his American musical-comedy 
sister-in-law, and Bobbe Arnst in a 
soubrette part which had practically 
nothing to do with the plot. Mr. King 
is not only a gorgeous singer but an 
actor who knows just what he can 
do and does it with the fluency of a 
fish swimming; he even seemed fairly 
at ease in “A Doll’s House” here two 
years ago. 

There are also, in the second rank 
(this is our own rating and not that 
of the program typography), three 
other sound performers in the per- 
sons of Isabelle Kimpal as the angel 
(a very difficult part which would 
make the fortune of the right 
actress), Dan Dailey as the banker's 
secretary, and Norman Roland (other- 
wise our own Randolph Crowe) as a 
young millionaire. 

The adventures of these six are, 
however, heavily telescoped into one- 
another, and thus deprived of much 
of their perspective and their dra- 
matic interest, in order to make room 
for some excellent Balanchine ballet 
with a corps of some thirty dancers 
and brilliantly clever décor and cos- 
tuming, and for a burlesque of a 
Radio City Music Hall entertainment 
which is perhaps the high spot of the 
show. Do not let anybody tell you 
about the Milwaukee beer chorus until 





BARRY JONES who has the title role 


in “Charles The King” the London 
success which Jones and Maurice Col- 
bourne are bringing to Canada for a 
twenty weeks’ tour. It will be seen in 
Toronto for the week of October 16. 


you have seen it. 

Mr. Hart’s lyrics are not works 
of genius, except the Radio City 
one, but they do lend themselves to 
an odd and rambunctious sort of 
musical setting of which Mr. Rodgers 
is a master. The noise for a good 
deal of the time is terrific, and is 
largely supplied by the percussion and 
by brass instruments with funny little 
attachments in their outer ends, pro- 
ducing a tone much appreciated by 
swing addicts. The main tunes are 
catchy, and there are intervals of 
quite captivating music, though with 
very little suggestion of the angelic. 
Much _ of the scene-shifting (Jo 
Mielziner) is done by sliding off a 
strip of stage some three feet deep, 
with all the characters and furnish- 
ings on it, and sliding in the next 
set of characters and furnishings. We 
thought it would be a good idea if 
half the orchestra played the music 
of the scene that was moving off 
and the other half that of the scene 
coming on, like two successive bands 
in a military procession; but they 
didn’t. 

This is a very good, brisk, amusing 
show on the best Broadway pattern. 
That it isn’t very subtle merely proves 
that it is good Broadway. 





FILM PARADE 


Nurse Cavell and Today's War 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


ERBERT WILCOX’s 

perience with Nurse Edith Cavell’s 
story may very well leave him with 
the feeling that in these confused 
times political narrative is a _ pro- 
ducer’s nightmare. Today political 
passions and convictions shift almost 
as rapidly as national boundaries. 
And a film that seemed, in the mak- 
ing, merely objective and reasoned, 
a clear dramatic statement of the 
facts, may take on the color of 
pacifist propaganda by the time it is 
released. Thus Edith Cavell’s final 
statement, “Patriotism is not enough” 
falls very strangely on the ears of an 
audience convinced that in the present 
crisis of our affairs there can hardly 
be such a thing as enough patriotism. 


second ex- 


Not Even Locarno 


Perhaps it will never be possible 
at any rate in our time—to present 
the story of Edith Cavell in a way 
that will be acceptable to the universal 
movie-audience. The narrative, how- 
ever objectively presented, will always 
rouse the sense of outraged chivalry 
that still stubbornly survives the dis- 
illusionments and acceptances of our 
time. Indeed its very objectivity 
will seem to condone on the ground 
of military necessity, something that 
even in our violent era is beyond 
condoning. Thus when Herbert Wil- 
cox presented an earlier version of 
the story, entitled “Dawn” it was 
promptly banned in this country, 
though its detachment from political 
bias seemed in perfect accord with 
the Locarno spirit abroad at the time 
Even Locarno couldn't cover the case 
of Edith Cavell. 

It is still too early to say what 
the effect of the present version, 
“Nurse Edith Cavell” will be. The 
film places almost the entire responsi- 
bility for Germany’s formidable blun- 
der on the shoulders of the German 
military governor of Brussels in 1915 
Edith Cavell’s German jailer is repre- 
sented as compassionate and humane. 
A German private revolts against his 
assignment in the firing squad and is 
court martialled. Only the German 
High Command remains inflexible and 
absolute. For people who prefer to 
think that every German soldier is 
part of one monstrous mentality this 
may seem a compromise, and they 
will resent the relatively even-hand- 
ed treatment the story is given here, 
as well as the inclusion at the end 
of Edith Cavell’s memorable valedic- 
tory to the warring world. But for 
others the quiet carefully historical 
tone of the picture and its freedom 
from chauvinistic violence may make 


it all the more impressive as an indict- 
ment of the German case and the 
German war-psychology. Propaganda, 
whether deliberately used or deliber- 
ately avoided, is inseparable from the 
Cavell story. 


Superlative Drama 


The story itself is, of course, super- 
lative dramatic material. It contains 
every element of high fate and un- 
conquerable spirit, with the dark 
forces of war closing in moment by 
moment on the shining central figure. 
The narrative is filled with suspense 
and danger, and Herbert Wilcox has 
handled these elements with high dex- 
terity and a constant sense of the pic- 
torial. Yet the central drama and 
tragedy never seem to be quite fully 
realized. What was in the mind of 
that strange Englishwoman, with the 
mystical love of country which she 
transferred in the end, almost with 
the effect of conversion, to some high- 
dedication? Miss Anna 
Neagle gives us very little hint. She 
moves through the picture always 
beautifully photographed, composed 
and austere. Only at the end when 
the firing squad comes to her cell, 
does she seem to reveal herself as a 
dazed human creature facing her in- 
vincible destiny. For a moment when 
she turns aside to fasten with shaking 
fingers the buttons of her long cloak 
she becomes a desolate and moving 
figure, following in an_ incredible 
dream the small careful habits of 
every day. It is only a moment, but 


er sense of 


it seems to reveal what “Nurse 
Edith Cavell” might 


have been in 
the hands of a very great act 
stead of a very competent one 

Edna May Oliver and May Robson, 


ress in 


abandoning their familiar crotchets, 
play straight effective roles. Zazu 
Pitts allows herself occasional mo- 


ments of nervous comedy 
just slips into them 


or perhaps 
from force of 


habit—-but still contrives to be right 
in her part and in key with the emo- 
tional tone of the picture. “Nurse 


Edith Cavell” is a distinguished and 
impressive film. It is just the time- 
liness that is open to question. A 
great many people, one 
be reluctant to 
to the First 


feels, may 
devote an evening 
Great War when the 
chief point in going to the movies 
is to escape from the thoughts of 
the Second one 


Can It Have Been? 


The Rains came, and then an earth- 
quake, and following that a flood and 
a cholera epidemic, 


the whole, series 







Does your face look tired? 


to have it feel refreshed, as after a 
morning air had blown across it like 
Mask Home Treatment Begin by 
Cleansing Cream followed by 

and throat with a light film of 


i Us 
ARDEA 
Hi), | VELVA CREAM 
B MASK 


Heizaue ry, AOE 


a tofiic?... 


Atdena Skin Tonic. 
satiny 


. Does it feel like crumpled tissue paper ’ 
All full of little lines and droopy at the edges? . . 


Would you like instead 


night’s good rest . . . as if the cool 


Then try a Velva Cream 


thoroughly cleansing with Ardena 


Then cover your face 
soft Velva Cream Mask. Allow to 


dry for ten to thirty minutes, then remove with warm water and pat on 


Velva Cream gently. This is the 
Treatment and Miss 
a week. $2.20 and $5.25. 
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Arden Velva Mask 


Arden advises it for all types of skins, at least twice 
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Do As Your Dentist Does-— 


100% Cleansing Properties 
No Acid, No Grit or Pumice 
Cannot possibly injure or scratch 


Outlasts Tooth Paste 2 to 1 


It is only the powder part of any 
dentifrice that really cleans. So a 
dentifrice that is ALL POWDER just 
naturally cleans best. Dr. Lyon's 
Tooth Powder is ALL POWDER 
100% cleansing properties, more 
than twice the cleansing properties 
of tooth pastes. 

For over.70 years, dentists have 
prescribed Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder 

because teeth simply cannot re- 
main dull, dingy and film-coated 
when it is used. Free from all acids, 
grit and pumice, Dr. Lyon's cleans 
off stains, polishes the teeth in a 
harmless and practical way leaves 


feeling cleaner — 
sweetened and mouth 


them sparkling, 
your breath 
refreshed. 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is a 
special dental powder developed for 
HOME USE by a distinguished prac- 
tising dentist. Brush your teeth 
with it regularly, consult your den- 
tist periodically, eat as you should 
and you will be doing ALL that you 
can possibly do to protect your teeth 
As a neutralizer in acid mouth con- 
ditions, Dr. Lyon’s is just as effective 
as Milk of Magnesia 

Dr. Lyon's is not only 
efficient, but economical to 
use Even a small package lasts 
twice as long as a tube of tooth paste 


DR. LYON’S 


TOOTH POWDER 


doubly 
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166 Duchess St. 


“MODERNIZE” 
CARPETS! 


The smart, rich, modern solid- 
colors can distinguish your 
ent Carpets! Learn how our 
Carpet Dyeing makes this easily 
possible Literally transforms 
Carpets that have grown faded 


pres- 


or of which you have become 
tired! Ask for prices, color 
samples pes te while it is in 
your mind! o 7592 


TURCO- PERSIAN RUG 


RENOVATING COMPANY 








climaxing in the moral rehabilitation 
of Myrna Loy. Of all the Acts of 
God depicted in “The Rains Came” 
I should say that the sudden moral 
rearmament of Miss Loy is the most 
sensational; though the conversion of 
a two-bottle remittance man (Georgé 


Brent) comes a close second. Roman- 
tic love helps along the changes 
brought about by these convulsions 


In Mr. Brent’s case it’s 
an ardent missionary’s daughter; in 
Miss Loy’s a mystical Indian physician 
(Tyrone Power, cross my heart.) It’s 


of nature. 





a double romance but Miss Loy and 
her conversion get the footage 
Caught by the earthquake at a world- 
ly evening party, as becomes a sin- 
ner, and swept right into the cholera 
epidemic, Miss Loy surrenders one 
by one the gauds of this world 
first her evening wrap, then her white 
chiffon gown, then her four diamond 
bracelets and finally her star-sapphire 
dinner rings, which she gives to Mrs 
Brent on her dying bed as an engage- 
ment present. Can the novel have 
been anything like this? 
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Here’s one of the first advertisements ever run 


for Sani-Flush. 


easiest and hest 


(Also cleans out auto radiators.) 


After 27 


known wav to clean 


years, it is still the 
toilets. 


See directions 


on can. Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, and svVn- 


dicate stores. 15c and 30c sizes. Made in Canada. 


Distributed by 
Toronto, Ont. 


Harold F. 
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Better Sight 


plenty of good light. So choose 
Edison Mazda Lamps. 


20¢ for the 100 watt size. 
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Women and War 


BY KATHLEEN STRANGE 


UGUST 4, 


what 


1914, saw the dawn of 
many have con- 
sidered, up till now, to be one of the 
most terrible wars in the world’s his- 
tory Today, a little more’ than 
twenty-five years later, we are seeing 
the dawn of what may prove to b 
an even yet more terrible war. 

On August 4, 1914, the women of 
many countries faced a new and 
shocking experience—the experience 
of having their loved ones suddenly 
torn from them and exposed to the 
dangers of shot and shell; the experi- 
ence of having to endure years of 
anguish and suffering and heartbreak. 
Today they face it all again. 


4 
people 


I was almost exactly the same age 
that my young daughter is now when 
the Great War first broke out. That 
is, | was just over fifteen years old. 
I was living in London the day wat 
was declared. 

I remember so clearly what hap- 
pened then. There was, at first, a 
sensation of almost paralyzing shock. 
The shock was quickly followed by 
a storm of emotional unbalance, al- 
most of hysteria Men joined the 
colors and went away by their hun- 
dreds of thousands Women tried 
frantically to adjust themselves to 
an entirely new way of life. Thoss 
vho were qualified to do so offere« 


1 
themselves for service in different 


fields into which women had not ven- 
tured before. The others simply set 
their teeth and tried to “carry on” 
is usual. 

When things had more or less 


settled down again it was found that 
for many of us things could never be 
quite “as usual” again. For the war 
soon brought drastic changes and 
startling readjustments in many lives. 


N 1914, for instance, I myself was 

looking forward keenly to the 
1 had hoped to 
earn a degree and follow a journal- 
istic career. It quickly became evi- 
dent, however, that for young women 
of my age there was urgent war 
work to do. 

Accordingly I took a quick business 
course and in a very short space of 
time had obtained a position at the 
British Admiralty. I was, in fact, one 
of the very first women ever to enter 
that branch of the service. Later, 
when the Americans came into the 
war, 1 was transferred from the Ad- 
miralty to them and became secretary 
to one of the U.S.A. officials at their 
London headquarters. This was a 
particularly interesting time, since I 
was constantly travelling back and 
forth between London and Paris and 
London and Tours, the American 
Army headquarters in France. It 
brought me, indeed, very close to the 
actual scene of conflict. In addition, 
like everyone else, I did my small 
“bit” by giving my spare time and 
energy in the evening and during 
week-ends to helping in canteens, 
rolling bandages, knitting socks. 

That is what happened to me. But 
my own young daughter today, here 
in Canada, will have a much easier 
time, I hope, during this present war. 
She will probably never, in this broad 
and bountiful country, know what it 
is to feel hungry for the lack of suf- 
ficient food—to be without sugar and 
butter and to have to eat unpalatable 
“war bread’; she will never be 
harassed and nerve-racked by the 
fear of devastating air-raids; never 


prospect of college. 


see, as I saw, bombs dropping from 
a Zeppelin, high up in the dark night 
sky, to fall just across the street from 
where I lived; nor will she have to 
listen to the intermittent and always 
blood-chilling rumble of big’ guns, 
away up at the not far distant front 
line. Her youth will not be saddened, 
as my own was, by the close proxim- 
ity of actual fighting, nor shall it be 
saddened mentally, if I can help it, 
by too much thought of war afar off. 
We can all of us spare our children 
that pain by not discussing the war 
too realistically in their presence. 


YHAT a great deal we women of 
Canada actually have to. be 
thankful for, even in times such as 
these! We may have to work harder 
than usual in future and make sacri- 
fices which some of us have never 
been called upon to make before; we 
may have to suffer anguish of spirit, 
and even heartbreak, before this ter- 
rible war is through. But at least we 
are safe ourselves from shell fire and 
from the terror of raiding planes 
Even as I write these lines, I hear 
over the radio that the first aerial 
battle of the war over British soil 
night on the out- 
skirts of London, near Southend on 


was fought last 


the east coast, almost over the very 
place in which my eighty-year-old 
mother now lives! How well I know 


what the poor soul is going through 
these days--a terrific strain that I 
myself this time am mercifully 


spared 


NOW what can we women of Can- 
m ada best do to help in this time 


of grave crisis? 

First of all, it seems to me, we can 
at once offer our spare time services 

ind in some cases our full time ser- 
vices--in whatever capacity we are 
best fitted for The various womer’s 
organizations and such organizations 
as the Red Cross are already calling 
for women volunteers to fill many 
different kinds of positions Let us, 
then, put our names down, and when 
called upon, give our time and energy 
freely and without stint. Until such 
time as our services are required, 
however, let us carry on as normally 


and quietly as possible, going about 


our ordinary duties, whether in the 
home, the office, the store, the fac- 
tory, or on the farm, as cheerfully 
and efficiently as we can; sending off 
our menfolk, if they have to go, with 
brave smiles and cheering words, and 
buoying up those who have to stay 
at home so that their lot, too, may be 
easier and their worries and responsi- 
bilities lightened, and so that all may 
be sustained—both in the army and 
on the home front—-by the knowledge 
that the women are steadfastly be- 
hind them to whatever end the future 
has in store 


4 Nb as for the problem of the for- 
. eign stranger within our gates. 
It seems to me that this is one that 
we should all set our minds serious], 
to solve. There are thousands of fine 
men, women and children living here 
among us who have come from na- 
tions against whom our country is 
now at war. Our battle is not against 
these people here, nor even against 
the people in the countries from 
Which they come. We are really fight- 
ing an Idea, a philosophy of Govern- 
ment which, if permitted to persist, 
will plunge the whole world into a 
way of life that would be little short 
of slavery for everyone. 

It behooves us, then, it seems to me, 
to be especially kind and decent to 

Many of them are 
Canadian citizens, who 
have lived here for many years. Most 
of them have found happiness in this 
ceuntry of their adoption. Some ot 
them have even found prosperity, and 
for that reason, if for no other, they 
are loyal to it and regard it with a 
deep and grateful affection. Many 
of their children have been born here 
and justly regard Canada as their 
own country and their homeland. 


such people. 
naturalized 


The position of such people, at a 
time like this, is a particularly diffi- 
cult one. It can be made easier, of 
course, by their own efforts. They 
should refrain, for instance, from dis- 
cussing any political matters that may 
lead to argument and dissension and 
that may stir up resentment against 
them. We Canadians, on the other 
hand, can determine to commit no 
action that will tend to embarrass 
them or to make their daily life any 





DR. FLETCHER PEACOCK, Director of Education for the Province of New 


Brunswick. 


The portrait by Miller Brittain, well-known Maritime artist, which 


has been presented to the Saint John Vocational School, of which Dr. Peacock 
was the first Principal, by “The Challenger’ the school paper. 


harder than it must necessarily be. 
For when this War is over we shall 
all, we hope, live together again in 
peace, as friends and neighbors—in 
short, as good Canadians. 

ee 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. F. McKelcan, Mrs. J. W. Nes- 
bitt, Mrs. W. R. Marshall and Mrs. 
Agnes Dunlop have returned to To- 
ronto from their island in Georgian 
Bay where they spent three months. 

Mr. Herald J. Payne, executive 
secretary of The Canadian Singers’ 
Guild, has returned to Toronto from 


a ten day visit at ‘‘Ashantee,” estate 


of Count and Countess Moukhanoff 
at Avon, N.Y., who were also enter- 
taining Prince and Princess Galitzine 
of Paris, France. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Lawson McCul- 
lough have returned to Toronto from 
Rochester where they were the 
guests of the former’s parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. J. A. S. McCullough. 

Lady Haultain is spending some 
time in Vancouver, and Sir Frederick 
Haultain is visiting Regina. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Dobell, of Mont- 
real, are occupying their apartment 
in The Linton until their residence 
on Simpson Street is ready for 
occupancy. 
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Greatest Land Geographer 


WHILE the world plunged into a 
maelstrom of war, a group of cit- 
izens at Lake Windermere, B.C., in 
a simple and impressive ceremony, 
unveiled a memorial cairn to David 
Thompson, “world’s greatest land 
geographer,” and a towering figure in 
the development of Canada’s West. 

Citizens of the beautiful Winder- 
mere Valley, which lies between the 
Rockies and Selkirk mountain ranges, 
saw to it that the memory of the 
Northwest Company’s far-roving ex- 
plorer, ever will be engraved in the 
memory of this and other generations 
to come. 

They donated the money to build 
the simple but impressive cairn, and 
to engrave and install the _ tablet 
which cites the building of Kootenae 
House, near the site of the present 


town of Windermere, by David 
Thompson, in August, 1807. 
Among the donors was Hon. R. 


Randolph Bruce, who came to the 
Kootenay district of British Colum- 
bia from Scotland in the 90’s, first 
worked for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as a civil engineer, aided in 
development of the mines and fruit 
lands of the Kootenay area, served 
later as Lieutenant-Governor of Brit- 
ish Columbia, and rounded out a long 
and useful career as Canada’s minis- 
ter to Japan. 


National Significance 


Though Lake Windermere lies in 
southeastern British Columbia some 
distance from the beaten paths of 
travel, the unveiling was of far more 
than local significance. 

This fact was brought home to the 
crowd which witnessed the ceremony 


BY H. TRAVERS COLEMAN 


by the remarks of Capt. E. N. Rus- 
sell, of Field, superintendent of Brit- 
ish Columbia’s National Parks, who 
was chairman, and in the address of 
Judge F. W. Howay, of New West- 
minster, B.C., the noted historian, and 
member of the National Sites and 
Monuments board. 

David Thompson, Judge Howay 
pointed out, was undoubtedly Can- 
ada’s leading geographer, yet his 
name is known intimately to but 
a comparatively few Canadians. 
Though the Thompson River in Brit- 
ish Columbia is named for him, it 
was in connection with the bigger 
Columbia river that he made one of 
his most noteworthy contributions to 
Canadian exploration. He was the 
first white man to explore the Col- 
umbia from source to mouth, and 
his camp at Kootenae House—Lake 
Windermere — was the first habita- 
tion of the white man in that whole 
area. 

David Thompson, continued Judge 
Howay, is credited with placing on 
the map the main routes of natural 
travel in 1,200,000 square miles of 
Canada and 500,000 square miles of 
the United States; he surveyed the 
head waters of the Mississippi; dis- 
covered a new route to Lake Atha- 
basca; opened the first trade between 
what is now Canada and the territory 
beyond the Great Divide; fixed the 
locations of outstanding geographical 
points over this vast area, with the 
sureness of an expert astronomer, 
though he had to learn how to figure 
the stars when he was a boy winter- 
ing at Cumberland House on the 


Saskatchewan River. 





‘THE WORLD’S GREATEST land geographer”. 


Judge F. W. Howay of New 


Westminster, unveils the memorial cairn to David Thompson, noted explorer, 


at Lake Windermere, B.C. With him 


is Dr. Mary E,. Crawford of Winnipeg 


whose sister, Mrs. Hamilton, donated the land on which the memorial was built. 


—Pbhoto courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway. 


“So far as is known,” Judge Howay 
continued, “he is the only man who 
has ever surveyed the Columbia 
River from source to mouth, 1150 
miles. His locations are as accurate 
as others which have been made with 
the most modern instruments.” 

Despite his fame as an explorer, it 
is necessary to add, the speaker said, 
that it became David Thompson's lot 
to die in obscure poverty 65 years 
ago and he lies in a nameless grave 
in Montreal. 

David Thompson's — explorations, 
said the historian, furnished an_in- 
spiring tale for all Canadians to read 
and marvel at. 

His “Narrative,” published in 1916, 
is a wonderful story of life in the 
wilderness and contains very much 
information of the prehistoric exist- 
ence of the Indians never given else- 
where. Frequently Thompson and 
his parties were in danger from hos- 
tile Indians. Indeed, to get his furs 
out of the mountains after he and 
his people were threatened with ex- 
termination, he was compelled to use 
an undesirable route. In 1807 he 
came into the Kootenay country, 
Idaho and Washington by way of the 
Saskatchewan and Howse Pass. In 
1811 he had to abandon the Saskatch- 
ewan route and get out by way of 
Athabasca, at the cost of a journey 
which, for perils and escapes, sur- 
passed anything invented by the 
most romantic writers. The furs had 
to be taken four hundred miles down 
the Athabasca up to Lake La Biche, 
one hundred miles north of Edmon- 
ton, thence down the Churchill 
River to Cumberland House. 


Memorial Verse 


While the little band of Winder- 
mere Valley citizens gathered around 
their memorial cairn to the memory 
of this brave and gifted man, Dr. Mary 
Crawford, of Winnipeg, assisted Judge 
Howay in the unveiling ceremony. 
It was a sister of Dr. Crawford's, 
Mrs. Hamilton, who public-spiritedly 
donated the land on which the cairn 
had been erected. 

Appropriately enough, the unveil- 
ing ceremony began with the singing 
of “O Canada,” the land which David 
Thompson worked so long and vyal- 
iantly to explore. Two touching por- 
tions of the program were the read- 
ing of the poem, “David Thompson,” 
by the late Bliss Carman, and the 
singing of the ballad, “David Thomp- 
son,” words of which were composed 
by John Murray Gibbon of Mont- 
real, the noted librettist. 

For this occasion, Mr. Gibbon com- 
posed the following extra verse: 


“He winter’d near a lake 

Out beyond Hudson Bay 

For friendly Indians’ sake 

Kootenay way; 

And on that tranquil shore, 
Raiding Piegans warr’d no more 

For there he built a fort too strong 
For Redskins to take.” 
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Why a cedar chest 


romantic thing in any home—why 
a young woman’s 
symbol of things to come—why her 
MYHE engagement was announced re- 
cently in London of William James 
L’Aigle Buchan, second son of Thei: 
Governor - General 
Tweedsmuir, and Miss 


desire is natural and traditional— 
told in this well-illustrated folder. 


Excellencies 


h nd d ibed, z yuidanc 
: ven escribed, and guidance and the Lady 


Heirloom as a gift. We will gladly Lieutenant-Colonel 


send you a copy or your dealer Royal Artillery, and Mrs. 


will give you one. 


RLUUM 


Est s 


Abingdon, Berkshire. announce- 


ment stated the marriage would take 


Debutantes Dance 


Toronto was the dance given 


Hill Village Chapter, I.0.D.E., 
toyal York Hotel. 


Many of the guests 
were debutantes and they, with their 
escorts, were seated at a special table. 


leather diary in which to record 


president, included 
=. S. Duggan, municipal regent; 


Nettelfield, 
of the dance. 





CHESTS — the Can- 


signs and quality. The 
1940 Heirloom models 
are beauties. Many of 
fitted with 


Cartwright, \ 
Weir, Miss Betty Bacque, Miss Bernice 





Lock. It provides complete privacy Miss Francine Lynn, 


Chests are the only Canadian-made 
cedar chests with this feature. 


If for any reason you cannot get 
convenient service in your purchase 
of an Heirloom write us. 
tell you where and how to get it. 


CHE SLE Y 


CHAIR CO. LIMITED 
CHESLEY. 


HOMEWwoOOoD 
SANITARIUM 


MacAuley, 
Beardmore, John Orr, 
Neil Gordon, 
Alex McBain. 

. and Mrs. J Matthews, Major 
Matthews, 
* and Mrs. Wil- 
Mrs. George E. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Davidson, 
Gordon Weir, 
Mrs. Laird Alexander, 
William Boyd, Dr. William Robinson, 


McCausland, 
CANADA 





Scott Lynn, Mrs. Alex McKelvey. 
Miss Nadine Beardmore, Miss Betty 
2idout, Captain and Mrs. R. M. 


Janet Leggatt, Colonel and Mrs. O. S. 
Lieut.-Colonel 
W. G. Thompson, Miss Jane Grant, 
Miss Harryette and Miss Mabel Coul- 


Hollinrake, 





A Community for reconstruction 
under competent medical care 


To find a place where those suffering 
from nervous and mild mental con- 
ditions may receive individual, con- 
6tructive care, often presents a prob- 
lem to both physician and patient. 
Homewood offers such a place. Beau- 
tiful buildings, lovely grounds, occu- 
pational therapy, 
and nursing treatment, diet, electro- 
hydrotherapy, 
proven effective aids to restoring the 
patient to his normal, 
Rates moderate. 
Medical Superintendent 


omewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ont 


Dr. and Mrs. Staunton Wishart, Judge 
Macdonell, 


Kortright and Mr. Cameron Osler 


thorough medical 


Motor Show 


The National 
place October 
Exhibition 

forthcoming 


fashion show and cabaret, will 


entertainers 
international 


NOW 


Hydrangea P comedienne 


Honeysuckle 


Philadelphus 


Bridal Wreath 


Ambassador’s 





Reception 


or ims pect the large selection at our 
Sales Stations: 


A Complete Landscape Service 


She SHERIDAN 
NURSERIES 2x22 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Thomas St., 
NURSERIES: 

SALES STATIONS 
1186 Bay St., Toronto 
Torento-Hamilton Highway 


afternoon, 


Archbishop 


Hunt Races 


A popular event of Saturday, Octo- 


York Hunt 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


MR. AND MRS. SIDNEY WEDD of Toronto, photographed during their 
wedding trip which was spent at the Seigniory Club. 





THOSE PRESENT 





BY BERNICE COFFEY 


These are to be held at Beverley 
Farm, Yonge Street, south of Aurora, 
and the first event—the open class 
over the course for the Solar Eclipse 
Plate—-will take place at 10.30 a.m. 
Other events will continue until 4.00 
p.m. and those arriving in the morning 
will bring with them picnic lunches. 
Not only will the hill on which cars 
are parked permit a full view of the 
woods in their autumn dress on the 
north and south boundaries of the 
farm, but also of the hunter trials, 
steeplechase races, and the demon- 
stration of hounds that will be given 
by the huntsman and whips which is 
always exceedingly interesting. 


Inside Germany 


“Nazi Germany from the Inside” 
was chosen as the subject of the lec- 
ture by Dr. R. A. R. Maresch at the 
meeting of the Women’s Canadian 
Club at Toronto on Thursday, October 
5. Dr. Maresch who is now a member 
of the staff of Pickering College, New- 
market, Ont., came to Canada last 
February as a voluntary exile from 
Vienna. His family can be traced 
back to 1156, and although he can 
claim both English and French grand- 
parents as well as other strains, the 
family has been Austrian as far back 
as any record survives. Dr. Maresch 
was born in Vienna not far from the 
historic church of St. Stephen. His 
mother was lady-in-waiting to Em- 
press Elizabeth, wife of Francis Jos- 
eph, and governess of their youngest 
daughter, Archduchess Valerie. His 
father had important business inter- 
ests in Austria, and also had large 
land holdings in Russia. 

The lecture was followed by a re- 
ception and_ tea. Mrs. Richard 
Davidson, Mrs. L. H. Kirby and Mrs. 
R. B. Thomson, presided at the tea 
tables and Miss Laila Scott, Miss 
Myra Hamilton, Mrs. Kenneth Mc- 
Lennan and Mrs. Cooper Cole assisted 
in looking after the guests. 


In Montreal 


Her Excellency the Lady Tweeds- 
muir has graciously consented to 
speak at the opening luncheon of the 
Women's Canadian Club, which will 
be held on Friday, October 13, in 
the Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 


Bridge 


Mrs. Hugh Mackay, of Montreal, 
loaned her home in Rothesay for a 
bridge to raise funds for the Soldiers’ 
Comforts Association. Some of those 
present were Lady Hazen, Mrs. W. M. 
Mackay, Mrs. George K. McLeod, 
Mrs. Stewart Skinner, Mrs. Allan G. 
McAvity, Mrs. Hazen Hansard, Mrs 
Busby and Mrs. Cortlandt A. Robin- 


son. 


Leaguers Prepare 


Members of the Junior League of 
Winnipeg are preparing for serv- 
ces they may be called upon to ren- 
der in the future. One group con- 
sisting of twenty-five members has 
enrolled in a special course given by 
the St. John’s Ambulance Association 
Another large group will receive 
mechanical instruction from a moto! 
company to prepare themselves for 
possible service 

At a recent meeting, with Mrs 
Douglas Bulgin, president, in the 
chair, it was announced that the fol- 
lowing representatives of the League 
will serve on outside boards: Drama 
League, Mrs Peter Curry; Man- 
itoba Museum, Mrs. Kenton Eggles- 
ton and Mrs. Harry Whittaker; Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, Mrs. Ww O 
Sorby; Children’s Hospital, Mrs 
George Ryan; Community Chest, Mrs. 
Jack Lightcap and Miss Mary Jane 
Austin; organization of the Greater 
Winnipeg Bureau for Voluntary Reg- 
istration of Canadian Women, Mrs. 
W. O. Sorby, Mrs. Gordon Konantz 
and Mrs. John Bird. 

Mrs. George Sharpe has been elect- 
ed corresponding secretary. Mrs. Dun- 
can MeNeil, a transfer from Mont- 
real, was welcomed to the Winnipeg 
league: 


A Week-End in Wartime oi "°" 


BY MARY GOLDIE 


week-end 
beginning 
was one to which I had much looked 
forward, as a respite from the pre- 
sent rather depressing life of London. 
But 1 was doomed to disappointment 
from the moment of arriving at the 
difficulty 


mask you 
awkward a parcel it 
The journey 


and where spend two days ig 


which was packed to the doors with of peace and tranquillity in the midst looked so 
people of every type. 
evidently, 
off for the week-end. 
were going 
tions who had been 


Some of them 
arriving at 
where I was to stay, I found it over- forgot the war for a whil 
Some fiftv of Sight of the soldiers, as I 


Some of them 
visit friends 
evacuated from 
Some of them were soldiers 
going to their regiments. 


flowing with soldiers. 
them were camped in the hotel yard, My hotel, soon dispelle 
other outside Although the week-end hs 
buildings as sleeping and eating quar- Quite as tran 
In the yard were motor cycles, Was Impresst 
yard were two force that England is read 


Everyone 


manoeuvring 
a gas mask 





MISS MARGARET HYNDMAN, K.C., of 


Toronto, chairman of ‘ 
tive committee and director of che Voluntary Registration of Canadian Women Mary Leonard. daughter of 
for War Work, is seen in consultation at the Empress Hotel, Victoria, with John Gerald Fitz Gerald 


Rolston, of Vancouver. 
Columbia Branch, 
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created and custom-made 
sett sumptuous coat in 
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telephone commu! 
from the ground 1 
were sandbags. In 


officers were quar 
seemed to be everywhere 
pleasant, in the evenings 





them all singing togethe: 


ich neve 





die 


At night I went to sleey 


sound of the sentry maz 


and forth in the courtyard and in 


And if you have never carried a gas Morning I vas Wwakened 
idea of how heavy boots of the office 





be! ing in the narrow halls 

tiresome but at During ¢ day, it is 
destination. escape into surrounding 
small Sussex and lanes. There it seem 


village to which I was sure the war Unreal, fantastic thing that 


penetrated, tion shoul 


brightly, 





countryside. great and sprea 
small hotel try looked so indescribably 
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upon m«¢ 


window was a ever happens and that the 


the soldiers is equa 
humor, good cheer 
It was an experience 
I have been interested 
of the number of Canad 
land who have 
to England I be 
has been deluged with 
ence and visitors—a 
ging to be aliowead t per 
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service for the 


now live lh 

were so many 
throughout the British 
seen some of the etters 
tion and I have been quit 
the wonderful qualificat 
of the women writing in 
peopl ling | 
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personalities in the ist 


London to obtain a war 


Dr. and Mrs. Alex 
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Rolston is chairman of the British Francis Whitley, son of 
Richardson Whitley, Lindheld, Sussex, 
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because they contain 
beauty-giving 
UE ee ay 7 


If your skin seems “Acid” 


Don’t be discouraged —here’s help for you! Remember 
how Milk of Magnesia helps an internal excess acid 
condition of the stomach. Just so these Milk of Magnesia 
Creams act on the external excess fatty acid accumulations 
on the skin, thus helping to overcome unsightly faults 
and to beautify the skin. 





\ ILIX of Magnesia has long been See how it works to beautify your skin! 
1 


known to many skin specialists 
for its beneficial action on the skin. A 
way has now been perfected to hold this 
ingredient on the skin long enough to be 
truly effective — in two remarkable 
new-type face creams developed by the 
Phillips Company, original makers of 
the famous Milk of Magnesia. 
PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia TEXTURECREAM. it longer. 
The very look and feel of this lovely 
y cream give promise of what 
| do for your skin! Just as Milk of 


A New-Type Foundation. Here's a de- 


Pexture Cream preserves that freshly- 


properly — softening, 


] 
seless 


CREAM. Try this Milk of 
Cleansing Cre ia just once 








ic acidity, so, in this cream, 


the external excess fatty acid 






lightiul new experience for you! Phillips’ 


powdered look for hours because the 
Milk of Magnesia prepares the skin 
smoothing away 
roughness, and overcoming oiliness so 
that it takes make-up evenly and holds 


PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia CLEANSING 

Magnesia 
and it will 
gnesia helps an internal condition of be your cleansing cream always! The 
Milk of Magnesia gives it a remarkable 
ability to cleanse because it not only 


.ccumulations on the skin. If your skin loosens and absorbs the surface dirt and 
seems “‘acid,”’ if it has lost its fresh make-up but penetrates the pores, neu- 
tone and soft, smooth texture; if it has tri iliging the excess fatty acid accumu- 
developed such blemishes as enlarged lations asit cleanses. Liquefies instantly 
pores, oily shine, blackheads, and scaly and wipes off easily. Leaves your skin 


try this inique 


cream. really clean, and so soft and supple! 


PHILLIPS’ 


: CHAS. H. PHILLIPS C1-109 
Mil be WI : | 1019 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. 
aGMena ‘ I enclose 10¢ for a postpaid trial 
c R E M S | jar of each of your two creams. 
' 
j \ \ Name oi re 
TEXTURE CREAM— CLEANSING CREAM ere 
' 





The Style Is New 
But the Comfort 
Is the Same ! 


Pretty scallops bound with vrosgrain high built 
linest stitching and small V'ed 


with the 


vamp trimmed with 


cutouts — these are all in line \utumn 


eleganc e 


But this fresh, new M. W. Locke party shoe is just 
as comfortable as Ml. W. Locke 
on last No. 4, with all those 


viving features 


walking shoes It's 
made famous comfort 
It's the sort of shoe you'll bless many 


times at charity teas, at bazaars, at afternoon committee 


Black or blue kid. $11 


In.wEchKe. 


Canada’s Largest Shoe Department 


meetings 


Simpson's—Second Floor 





WORLD OF WOMEN 





As It Was in 1914 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


YHAT Canadians thinking 

and doing during the first month 
of the last Great War? For first- 
hand information we went to the 
August, 1914, files of SATURDAY NIGHT 
and at times while reading found it 
difficult to remember the slightly 
yellowed pages were not those of a 
contemporary issue. For instance, on 
the subject of sugar hoarding 

“Since the declaration of war sugar 
has advanced 60 cents per hundred- 
weight, or six-tenths of a cent a 
pound. According to a_ prominent 
wholesaler the cause of the great 
increase was the extraordinary de- 
mand of the public for sugar....The 
man who has the money is buying 
sugar in large quantities, sending up 
the price, while the poorer man, who 
has to purchase in small lots, must 
pay a higher price.” 

One writer asks what use flying 
machines will be put to in this war 
will they dart here and there, drop- 
ping bombs all over the map of Eur- 
ope or crash headlong into each other 
in their own combats or fire aerial 
guns or what? He points out that 
they can travel at a speed of a mile 
a minute, and mentions that France 
has 1,200 planes. Germany and Rus- 
sia come next. ‘Whether Russia has 
600 or 800 is not known, for the mil- 
itary authorities there have tried 
their best to shroud military aero- 
nautics in mystery.” 

The fashion pictures show long 
hobble-skirted models by Doucet. The 
newest dance craze was the Maxixe, 
a Brazilian dance. Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, wife of the President of the 
United States, died on August 6th, 
at the White House, Washington. 
The Prince of Wales, “now a lieuten- 
ant in the Grenadier Guards,” is pic- 
tured in training as a private. Prince 
Albert, second son of King George V, 
was at sea with H.M.S. Collingwood. 
Hon. John Strathearn Hendrie was 
the new Governor of Ontario “the 
cumbrous prefix, ‘Lieutenant,’ having 
been abolished.” Eaton’s was adver- 
tising the Lillian Russell coat, “the 
model favored by that charming 
actress.” 

Many of the Canadians who had 
flocked from the Continent to Eng- 
land were stranded there. Elsa Ryan 
was appearing at the Alexandra in 
“Peg o’' My Heart.” Marie Tempest, 
with her company from the Play- 
house, London, England, was about 
to open her tour on this continent in 
Toronto, and Billie Burke was star of 
“Jerry” at the Princess. 


were 


Princess Pat's Colors 


Her Royal Highness, the Princess 
-atricia, it was noted, personally 
worked the colors which she presented 
to the regiment bearing her name. 
Society turned out in full force for 
a private view of the year’s pictures 
at the Canadian National Exhibition, 
and the editor takes a lusty crack at 
Robert Smythe Hitchens as “the 
popular author of ‘The Garden of 
Allah,’ and ‘Bella Donna,’ and other 
erotic and neurotic and at times 
rather tominy-rotic tales.” There 
were rumors that Ottawa might im- 
pose a war tax to meet decreased in- 
come 

The new 1915 Russell-Knight auto- 
mobile was on the market, the “Six 
48” at $4,500, the “Six 30” at $1,750. 
Also on view in the Transportation 
Building at the Toronto Exhibition 
was the Rauch & Lang J 4 Passenger 
double control Electric Coach. Price 
$4,000 f.o.b. Toronto and “so simple 
that a child can operate the car with 
ease.” An advertisement points out 
that “a Rauch & Lang owner can use 





FASHION NOTE FOR WARTIME. 


available in smart London shops. 





And Now 


These up-to-date handbags are now 


The base contains the ubiquitous gas mask 
while the top portion holds purse, mirror, powder and lipstick. 


A model in 


white is provided for use in blackouts. 


his car as much as he likes, do his 
own charging, and his current cost 
will be in the neighborhood of $5.00 
per month.” 

In the drama column, the editor 
remarks that—“The moving picture 
has revolutionized entertainment of 
a patriotic kind. Years ago when 
there were wars and rumors of wars 
the public had to be content with a 
few magic lantern views of the King 
and Queen, the other members of the 
Royal Family and a few generals and 
admirals. Now an audience may see 
on canvas (sic) whole armies in mo- 
tion if not actually engaged in mu- 
tual slaughter.” 

The trial of Madame Cailleux in 
Paris was a cause celebre. The fight 
for women’s suffrage drew the car- 
toonist’s satire. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty 
for Great Britain, faced the European 
crisis with his fleet prepared for war. 
Prince Henry had a jolly time dur- 
ing the Eton and Harrow cricket 
matches “and, naturally, had a very 
special interest in the proceedings as 
he is an Eton boy.” 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught opened Parliament at Ot- 
tawa on August 18, for the last time 
as Governor-General of Canada. He 
wore his uniform of British Field 
Marshal and, on this occasion, for the 
first time since Confederation, there 
were no ladies on the floor of the 
House. Lady Williams-Taylor enter- 
tained at her residence in upper 
Mountain street, Montreal, at a din- 
ner in honor of Colonel the Hon. Sam 
Hughes, Minister of Militia; Col. Wil- 
liams, and three aides-de-camp. The 
table was decorated with Canadian 
flags and the flags of the allied arm- 
ies, and red, white and blue flowers. 


A RECENT STUDY of Mrs. W. B. Woods, president of the Women’s Musical 


Club of Toronto. 


—Pbhotograph by Violet Keene, 


Those invited to meet Col. Sam 
Hughes were: Sir Montague Allan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Gault, Frank 
Meighen, Col. Peers Davidson, Mr. 
Hugh Allan and Mr. Travers Wil- 
liams-Taylor. 


Work for Funds 


At a patriotic parade organized by 
a number of Winnipeg ladies fully 
one thousand women took part, and 
within one hour the entire supply of 
flags issued by the St. John Ambu- 
lance Association had been sold. A 
few of those occupying the one hun- 
dred and sixty motors were: Mrs. E. 
D. Martin, who was one of the prin- 
cipal organizers, Lady Roblin, Mrs. 
A. J. Andrews, Mrs. Dysart, Lady 
Aikins, Mrs. Ruttan, Mrs. Francis 
and Mrs. Greenwood. 

All over Canada women were en- 
gaged in collecting money for the 
Canadian Women’s Hospital Fund, 
“Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Connaught called a meeting at Gov- 
ernment House, Ottawa, on Monday 
afternoon for the purpose of endors- 
ing the Hospital Ship Fund move- 
ment of which she is head, and to 
give an impetus to the work in other 
places. Her Royal Highness and the 
Princess Patricia presided over the 
meeting at which Lady Borden, Mrs. 
Crombie, Regent of the Laurentian 
Chapter I1.0.D.E., and Mrs. Gooder- 
ham, of ‘Deancroft,’ Toronto, were 
present.” In Toronto, where Mrs. 
Gooderham headed the movement, 
Mr. A. M. Huestis, 90 Avenue Road, 
placed his house at the disposal of 
the I1.0.D.E., and the Toronto Elec- 
tric Light Company did its bit by sup- 
plying light for the house free of 
charge. Shortly after, a “flag” day 
netted the Fund the very respectable 
sum of $30,000. 


Advice from Yesterday 


The remarks of the writer of the 
‘London Letter” of August, 1914, are 
almost uncanny in their application 
to present conditions. “It is not only 
by fighting, attending classes for first 
aid, or by sewing, or by contributing 
to the great funds for the people who 
will need help; it is also by refrain- 
ing from various acts likely to ham- 
per the authorities and to agitate 


others. Last night, for example, the 
London ‘Globe’ published the fol- 
lowing: 


DON’TS FOR ALL OF US 


Don’t hoard gold. 

Don't hoard provisions. 

Don’t waste either. 

Don’t economize at the expense of 
your staff and poorer neighbors. 

Don’t restrict credit. 

Don’t be panicky about disasters, 
inevitable in a great war. 

Don't be cock-a-hoop about suc- 
cesses. 

Don’t be rude to German residents. 

Don’t believe panicky posters and 
headlines. 

Don't 
many.” 


spout about hating Ger- 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Scott Griffin have 
returned to Toronto from Balsam 
Lake, where they spent the summer. 

Mrs. G. B. Barbour, of Saint John, 
N.B., has been the guest in Montreal 
of her niece, Mrs. Matthew C. Holt, 
and Mr. Holt. 

Mrs. Charles Burns and her chil- 
dren, who spent the summer at St. 
Andrews-by-the-Sea, have returned to 
Toronto. 





TRINITY 





COLLEGE 
SCHOOL 





PORT HOPE, ONT. 
Founded 1865 


A Boarding School in the 
Country for Boys. 
Scholarships of the value 
of $500. a year and 
twelve Bursaries are 

awarded annually. 


For full information please 
write to the Headmaster, 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed. 








A SELECT SCHOOL e 


@A Business School with 
Universit Atmosphere _re- 
quiring Junior High School 
graduation and_ character 
references from every stu- 
dent. Secretarial training 
of college grade. New cur- 
riculum, graduates of which 
become paid employees of 
the school itself for 16 weeks 
or until permanently placed. 


FALL ENROLLMENT — OCT. 23 


THE SECORD SECRETARIAL 
Minted mia: §=— SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 





Perkins, B.A., L.T.C.M., 
One St. Clair Avenue 
West, Toronto, Ontario. 


What Cooks 
Say: — 
"We believe in BOVRIL." 


"| really find BOVRIL 
"CUBES splendid. They 
"certainly make lovely 
"gravy and BOVRIL CUBES 


"come first with me." — 36 
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ounls... 


Art is seldom the result of inspiration alone. 
The work which endures, be it sculptured 
marble or painted canvas, bears as well the 
unmistakeable print of time... and patience. 
It is the same in wider spheres of Art—for 
instance in cigarette blending—the hand of 
genius cannot be denied. You notice it 
immediately in Cerise No. 2 Russian Cigar- 
ettes for into their preparation goes the same 
painstaking pride of craftsmanship as when, 
many years ago, Alexander Boguslavsky 
himself blended them by hand for the gentry 
of his time. Discerning smokers today, who 
recognise and appreciate the old standards 
of excellence, will find in Cerise No. 2 
something pleasingly different, something 
inherently satisfying. 


10 for soc. 
§0 for $2.50 


25 for $1.25 
100 for $5. 





RUSTE 
NO2 


Ahand Nbtade Geassian 


CIGARETTES 


MADE IN LONDON 
BEAU ROYAL CIGARETTES. Try also 
Beau Royal Egyptian, a distinctive cigarette 
> of the highest quality, blended by Alexander 
4 Boguslavsky. 10 for s0¢ $0 for $2.50 





ALEXANDER BOGUSLAVSKY, $5, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
Enquiries to 
THE ROCK CITY TOBACCO CO. LTD., QUEBEC 





SY Oriental Cream 


( G@ovrave 


protects the skin from sun 
and wind on tne golf course. 
That dried up feeling dis- 
appears. A complete, beau- 
tifying cream for day and 
evening events. 5 
White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 
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‘No Matter How Much You Stir It..." 


BY CYNTHIA BROWN 


TWWHIS sign, hanging outside the very 
small “Aberdeen Café” in = an 
Ontario town, has a pleasing honesty: 
No frills 
No style 
Just meals 
Worth while. 

Many another more _ pretentious 
restaurant might concentrate on the 
verities. My only quarrel is with the 
advertised lack of style. I think a 
certain style should be part of worth 
while meals, with or without frills. 

From time to time it is our custom 
here to discuss a new cook book (be- 
sides my own). The latest, from the 
Musson Book Company is “The Day 
by Day Cook Book” by Demetria 
Taylor and Gertrude Lynn ($2.50) and 
it is a good one. It contains menus 
for three meals for every day of the 
year, and it proudly proclaims it- 
self the only book of its kind. Prob- 
ably the authors have a right to their 
claim from their point of view; I can 
substantiate it from mine. It is the 
first cook book I have found illus- 
trated by feminine hands at culinary 
tasks exquisitely manicured with deep 
rose nail lacquer. I was thrilled to 
find a credit line given to the hands. 
They belong to Miss Eleanor Musante, 
and the authors admit them, and so 
do I, to be as lovely as capable. 
Cooking has indeed moved into the 
higher brackets, my pets. 

The authors are food editors and 
naturally pretty experienced. (I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if they 
both keep their finger nails beauti- 
fully enamelled also.) Their book 
contains 1037 tested recipes from 
which you can juggle the menus to 
suit your own _ families’ personal 
tastes. The menus have been chosen 
with an eye to balanced foods, to 
help your marketing, and to keep 
costs down. Canned and packaged 
foods are used freely, left-overs al- 
lowed for, and the recipes offer you 
a choice of butter or margarine when 
shortening is required. This last may 
mean a good deal to us in the future 
as a combatant nation, you never 
can tell. 

Last of all, the menus have that 
priceless ingredient, scorned by the 
Aberdeen Café, style. This, in other 
words, is a good cook book to buy 
and use. 

Just because someone asked me 
recently how to make bath buns and 
I couldn’t answer—-you seem to be 
in for a little baking lesson, dears 





MISS FRANCES ELEANOR McDON.- 
NELL, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William McDonnell of Calgary, whose 
marriage to Mr. John Freeman Reason 
of Toronto, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
E. Reason of London, Ont., will take 
place in October. 
—Photograpbh by Stephen Jones. 


sift it again and add to the yeast 
mixture, then put in the beaten eggs, 
chopped peel, and currants. Mix 
these well and lastly put in the 
rose water. Set in a_ covered 
pan in a warm place to rise. When 
doubled in bulk, knead, and cut in 
rounds. Put on a baking sheet to 
rise again double in bulk. Brush 
with warm water and sprinkle with 
lump sugar coarsely crushed with 
the rolling pin. Cook them in a fairly 
hot oven (about 400°F) for ten 
minutes. 

Because I don’t like currants I 
use dark and white seedless raisins; 
but do not let me mislead you, cur- 
rants are correct. Also, I’ve had all 
manner of peel on English bath buns, 
but orange peel is probably the best. 
Sometimes the fruit is sprinkled on 
the top instead of mixed in; the 
sugar is always coarsely ground. 

Popovers, to be successful, must be 
crusty outside and hollow inside, with 
the rest of the works rather moist. 
I suppose they are almost entirely 
an American passion; I’ve had them 
at their best in the southern states. 
With jam and butter they are delec- 
table, I don’t quite know why. This 
is the way of them. 


1 cup milk 

4 tablespoons shortening 
2 tablespoons sugar 

% teaspoon salt 

3% cups flour 

% |b. butter 


Break up the yeast and add it to 
the lukewarm water. Scald the milk, 
add shortening, salt, and sugar. Sift 
the flour, then measure it carefully 
and sift it again. Divide it in two. 
The scalded milk should now be luke- 
warm and the yeast mixture bubbling. 
Combine them and add the first half 
of the flour. Stir it and beat it with 
a spoon, until it is smooth, then leave 
it in a warm place to rise. When it 
has doubled in bulk, knead in the 
remaining half of the flour and roll 
it into a sheet about half an inch 
thick. Divide the butter into three. 
Spread one bit of butter on the dough, 
fold into thirds, and roll it out. Spread 
the second bit of butter on 
the dough, fold and roll, and re- 
peat the process a third time with 
the last bit of butter. Put the thing 
in the refrigerator over night. 

When you are ready to bake, roll 
the dough lightly out thin and cut 
it in strips about four inches wide. 
Cut these strips obliquely so that you 
have a set of triangles. Roll a tri- 
angle up like a jelly roll but toward 
the point, and shape the rolls into 
crescents. Let them rise again and 
brush them with white of egg to 
make them shiny. They need a mod- 
erate oven, about 375°F, and bake 
only fifteen minutes. 

I had no idea the delicious but 
simple croissant’s construction was 
going to sound like that in print. I 
am completely exhausted. I’ve never 
read or written anything so boring 
in my life. Next week I vote we con- 
centrate on simple apple-sauce. No 
matter how much you stir it, it’s still 
apple-sauce. 








DOLORES AND CANDIDO famed dance team from the London Casino who 

will be featured performers in the cabaret of the National Motor Show. 

show is being held this year for the week beginning October 14 in the Auto- 

motive Building of the C.N.E., Toronto. 

—Photo by Bruno of Hollywood. 

TRAVELERS York, has 

Hon. Mrs. Fellowes and her daugh- 

Miss Joan Fellowes, 

been the guests of Mrs. Percy Nelles 

at Ottawa, have sailed for their home 
in England. 

Mrs. Robert English, who has been 

spending a short time in Washington 


returned to Ot- 

She was accompanied by her 
, Mrs. Cecil Lyon of San Diego, 
who have 

Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. H. E. Lavi- 
gueur and their family have returned 
to Quebec from Lake Beauport where 
they spent 
their country house. 


months at 
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BOB PEARCE A 
KRUSCHEN BOOSTER 


“KEEPS ME FREE OF POISONS” 
says world’s champion pro sculler 


You should read what Bob Pearce says about 
Kruschen Salts. 

“‘L consider Kruschen Salts 
excellent as a preventive 
against common ailments 
that bring discomfort and 
worry to people in all walks 
of life. The body requires 
certain mineral salts and 
the daily dose of Kruschen 
is a good way to get them 
into the system. J take 
Kruschen every morning, 
myself —just a little—and 
it is absolutely tasteless in 
coffee or tea. 


KEEPS ME FEELING 
YOUNG AND FIT! 


Kruschen is a combination of several highly 
refined mineral salts. One, for example, combats 
excess acid so common in cases of heartburn; 
another aids the kidneys to eliminate poisons; 
a third helps purify the bloodstream—and so on 
Vhy not try Kruschen Salts 
starting immediately and see 
for yourself how very little 
it costs to feel like a million 
dollars! Bottles, 25c, 45c¢ 
and 75c at 
all drug 


stores. 



























DAILY DOSE 
THAT DOES IT 





IS SO MUCH 
IMPROVED 


UTR 
Ait: 


THE ADDED TOUCH THAT MEANS SO MUCH 
a 








I've learned about bath buns and you 
might as well too. If you don’t like Popovers 
them, turn your attention to hot 
popovers for breakfast _ these cold 1, teaspoon salt 
mornings, or French croissants. Use 1 cup milk 
some of one of your home-made jams 3 eggs 
or jellies on them and serve them at tablespoon butter 
tea. We might as well have style s 
while we may. Measure the flour after it has been 
This is an ‘ole English recipe for sifted once, add the salt and sift it 
again; do not pack the measuring 
cup down. Add the milk to make a 
smooth sort of pancake batter, then 
beat the eggs until light; add them 
Bath Buns and the melted butter and beat it 
all smooth. Grease the deep pans, 
which are better made of heavy iron, 


i cup flour 


the sugar buns that are all too sel- 
dom made at home now. They are 
much less trouble than they sound. 





1 cake compressed yeast 


2 tablespoons luke warm wate! crockery, or glass than of thin metal. 
% cup milk, scalded Bake them in a hot oven (450°F) for 
™% cup sugar about fifteen minutes, then lower 
ee cup butter the heat to 350° for another thirty 
2 cups flour minutes. 
ame. ‘y teaspoon salt French croissants need no recom- 
— 2 eggs mendation from me—you know they 
tience. 1 tablespoon candied orange peel are delicious and that’s that. They 
rt—for 2 tablespoons currants are rich, delicate, and about the 
and of 1 tablespoon rose wate! the same nuisance to make as puff 
tice it pastry, besides which the mixture 
Cigar- Crumble the yeast, the dry sort that must be left over night in the refriger- 
je sae keeps on the kitchen shelf for ages ator before it is baked. In spite of 
when, and is always at hand. Mix it with which, they are worth it. 
slavsky the luke warm water and set it aside , 
gentry | until it is bubbling. Scald the milk, Croissants 
re = add the butter and sugar and when 
ndards j i : 
No. 2 lukewarm add it to the yeast. Sift % cake yeast 
1ething and measure the flour, add the salt, 2 tablespoons lukewarm water 





FOOD-FASHION FORECAST for autumn—it’s a good season 
for soups! The best-dressed pantries are decked out with row 
after row of Heinz home sty le favourites. Here we have hostess i 
and butler stocking up with that sumptuous party soup — Heinz 
Cream of Mushroom. Prepared from satiny white mushrooms 
browned in table butter and blended in richer-than-whipping 
cream, this Heinz creation is designed for Canada’s finest tables ! 







MADE-TO-ORDER for a ravenous youngster who’s just been 
romping outdoors—Heinz heartening Cream of Tomato Soup! 
Mother hardly needs to be told Ais choice. No tood fad or mere 

taste-trend, this. Heinz rich, nourishing blend of “aristocrat” 
tomatoes, double-thick cream, and racy oriental spices ts a 
popular midday meal the year ’round! 





also 
rette 
nder 
2.50 
» LONDON 
EBEC 
\ 
( 4 
ream | 
om sun io : a Sos anesia” detain nes 
f course. d SOUP STYLES are Bridget’s forte ! She’s lining the larder with CORRECT, COMPLE I ACCI NAS S tor 
ing dis- \ the /afest—Heinz Vegetarian Soup, vegetable without meat. any yan are Heinz 18 _— style _— 
e, beau. , Saeki And it’s evident she knows, too, that Heinz Vegetable Soup— Vhev’re all ready to serve—all prepared the 
; 3 et ; we = 1 » new fitted waistline, em- ne ve = os as . Wy ’ ee ee 
my and ‘ THIS COAT OF BLACK PERSIAN ee ead shine skirt, From Holt the old-fashioned kind mace with rich beet stock and a whole small-batch way. She’s a wise housewife who 
T ; a oe n ~ eg ‘Co Limited gardenful of fresh vegetables —1s a/ways in vogue! phones to replace the used tins! 
on Tan e e y & ‘ : . . 
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The Power 
BY MORLEY 


J ATE one night I was sitting with 

' a friend of mine listening to the 
news from Europe. Two or three fur- 
ther mystifying things had happened 
that had left the whole world befud- 
dled and when I shut off the radio I 
turned and looked at my friend and 


I saw there was a little flush on 
his face and a curious excitement 
shining in his eyes. 

“What’s the matter with you?” I 
asked. 

“They don’t really know what’s 


next,” he said in 
Then when he 


going to happen 
a wondering whisper. 


saw me looking at him in such a 
puzzled way he seemed to grow 
ashamed: he seemed to guess that 


I suspected that he was fascinated 
by the mystery of what might be 
impending in Europe, that it held 
him in suspense so powerfully that 
he could not draw away from it and 
express himself as a rational man 
without a great effort. 

I should say that my friend was 
a man that hated everything Hitler 
stood for. And he didn’t just hate 
Nazism or Fascism in other coun- 
tries, he hated every single manifesta- 
tion of the Fascist temperament in 
his own country too. He had often 
said to 1uthoritarian 
Fascist was really a 


it had always 
always would 


matter 


been in 


























be, and would be a 
clash between people of such a tem- 
perament and other people who hated 
oe 

Yet there he was ashamed of him- 
self because I had caught him look- 
ing so fascinated by some surprising 
Hitlerian gestur and finally he 
said, ‘‘You can’t help but be fascinat- 
ed Everything hat seems to follow 
logically is just brushed aside. The 
nations that should hate each othe! 
stand togetnhe The economists ha\ 
always ed that t 1ave-not 
nations xan i stand 
ig S ssessing Na is. Yet 
Not g is cing t 
i i S as t 1 n - 
id g 1 n Eur- 
in I i rational 

p s ss And then 

g log said, “Of 

rY th 

1 s tast iting 

g at t fa 

f gins t ike on a myster- 

s sion ya irawn t 

s st as f le who 

t they 

1 just t same and drawn 

s las ul ivself, a vod 

t fas ition of 

S m_ ashar i of it 
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Have recently taken in 
three magnificent pianos 
which have been thor 
ughly factory recondi 
— —— 
ned nk eftinished 
The price t which these 
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33 to 50°. off. 
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Let “Heat on Wheels” 


Keep you warm! 


Ihe Burnham P« 
Radiat 
liary heat in any room ot your home 
i's portable Entirely 
ind very 


rtable Electric 
r is ideal for giving quick aux 


Steam 


jutomatic, too 
economical, you simply set 
the thermostat to desired room temper 
then torget Write today 


tor literature about this amazing heater 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. LIMITED 


514 Harbour Commission Bidg., Toronto 


ature about it 


of Darkness 
CALLAGHAN 


believe I understand the power Hit- 
ier and his coterie have over Europe.” 


ND then he asked me if I re- 
membered the Chicago gang wars 
and the rise of Al Capone and the 
way people used to go out and buy 
papers and follow with a sense of 
dreadful expectancy the latest moves 


of a set of first-class thugs. Those 
men had a fascination for all Amer- 


ica, he said. They got into your life: 
they were exciting, they were ruth- 
less, they destroyed the civilizing soc- 
ial pattern: they touched a primitive 


jungle, or evil impulse in people; 
There isn’t the slightest doubt that 
a great many people secretly felt 
liberated when they read the latest 
exploits of the most ruthless thugs. 

Well, what had been going on in 
Europe the last few years in the 


minds of millions of Europeans was 
something the same, my friend said, 
only far more sinister. A long time 
ago vou could see the mistake that 
bourgeois politicians made in deal- 
ng with Hitler. Being business men 
themselves, and therefore strictly the 
product of a commercial world, they 
| : that when a showdown 
came they could show Hitler and his 
friends that a particular coup wouldn’t 


Iways felt 


be worth while in terms of dollars 
and cents. But from the very begin- 
ning they got him all wrong. They 
ere talking a language that he 
thought was dead. “I remember talk- 
ing to a very famous French phil- 
osopher about five years ago,” my 
friend went on. ‘He was talking 
about the difference between Hitler 
and Mussolini. Mussolini was a prac- 
tical man, he said. You could take 
him aside and show him that a cer- 





n course of action wasn’t commerc- 
profitable. But Hitler was some- 
Ise. The Frenchman kept tap- 











his head: it was all in his 
he said, like a big explosive 
ream that could never be disturbed 


1 democratic statesman.” 


Y FRIEND then said that once he 
had got the idea that the men of 
the Nazi leadership were of a com- 


pletely lifferent stamp than the 
leaders of the democratic countries 
he had started delving into their 


ireers. “Have you followed the car- 
Goering?” he asked me. “It 
simply fabulous. Ruth- 

ess beyond all measure. But you be- 
gin to feel that some supernatural 
igency has taken him in hand. Such 
*k, such success, such inhumanity: 
though the man had made a 
‘ompact with the devil. And don’t 
the German people 


, f 
ee! yT 


is Tabultous, 


t’s as 


vou think that 
ire fascinated by the career of Goer- 
ng? Oh, they are. From month to 
month they know in their hearts they 


follow him breathlessly. Of course 
the English do not believe this. They 
still can’t get used to men like Goer- 
ing and Hitler. They think that if 
rermans read pamphlets and_ leaf- 
lets they will turn on their leader- 
ship. But believe me, this they will 
never do while these fabulous and 


mysterious and sinister characters are 


led on to new high points in their 
iestiny. Having looked up the evil 
that Goering and Hitler can do in a 
lation, and seeing it turn into paths 
that are so terribly fascinating and 
so. ful of suspense, the German 
-ople feel the terrible compulsion 
f evil. It has seduced them 








MINIATURE PAINTER 


(PHOSE peaks which, nobly reared 
n alr 

Reduce me to humility, 

Unawed, he transfers with a hair 

To one square inch of ivory 


HELEN SANGSTER 





can’t 


gods, or 


They turn away from it till 
the the devil, or the brood- 
ing supernatural that are 
watching over make it 
plain they have them and 
hey are left their enemies 


to destroy.” 


WHILE my 
vas thi 


inking of all 


forces 

those men 
deser ted 

alone for 


friend was talking I 


the speeches 


of Hitler’s I have listened to. Was 
t possible that people made a mis- 
take in judging of those speeches? 
Did they expect a speech such as 
Roosevelt can make? Were they 
ght in thinking he was such an 
itter fool? 

Maybe with his diabolical ntui- 
tions, and make no mistake about it, 
he is a man of uncanny intuit ons, he 

ilizes the forces he touches in 
people throughout the world May- 
be he Knows there are millions of 
people who feel liberated from all 
the bonds of conscience and morality 
is they are understood in the bour- 
geois world when they listen to him 
he knows, indeed, how he fascinates 

Yes,” said my friend, “he broods 

there in his mountain retreat 
like 1 diabolical child of darkness 
and unleashed brute force and behind 
t is all the power of his sinister in 


tuitions he broods and 


the darkness 


murmurs in 
vaiting for the sign to 
him: the sign to be given 
according to the compact he _ has 
made with the supernatural agencies 
that work with him. And then he 
comes down out of the darkness of 
his mountain lair and he speaks, and 


ne given to 


if you listen to him you are swept 
back in history: you are in the Ger- 
many of ancient Roman times. Re- 
member how the Romans could do 
nothing with those people in their 
great forest with their tribal gods? 





“SING-SONG”. A 


Well, when Hitler 
them he 
god: he 
Christian 
voices 


appears 

appears as an old tribal 
stirs the ancient racial pre- 

memories. The hoarse 
shout, wild with eagerness to 
be led along some tribal way foreign 
to the rest of civilized Europe, some 
mad assault, some wild raid justified 
only with their tribal gods. 


among 


recent characteristic work by 
Miller Brittain. 


the noted Maritime artist, 


“So I can’t help being fascinated,” 
my friend said. “I feel that no one 
knows what is going to happen in 
Europe, and it is terrible watching. 
Yet every time I go out on our Can- 
adian streets I feel ashamed of hav- 


ing yielded to this world-wide and 
terrible fascination. I even feel 
ashamed of having to explain this.” 


Speaking of Tronna 


BY JOAN BURKE 


pk MAYBE it’s Trahna. We, who 
come from other parts of the Do- 
minion, are mystified as to which it 
may be. But there’s one thing we 
do know, and that is that the form of 
the King’s English affected by a size- 
able section of dyed - in - the - wool 
Torontonians is unlike anything else 
to be heard in Canada. Now the 
King’s English as spoken in Canada 
is different from that spoken in Eng- 
land, and rightly so. We do not quar- 
rel with inhabitants of the Queen 
City because they do not speak like 
Englishmen. But what we do say is 
that Torontese differs radically from 
what might be called Basic Anglo- 
Canadian. This difference is not mere- 
ly a change of emphasis, intonation 
and accent, it is an alteration of the 
very sounds which the Canadian 
mouth is wont to utter. So much so 
that we are thinking of getting out a 
small dictionary for the use of visit- 
ors from other parts of the Dominion, 
in order that they may be able to 
demand their simple needs in dark- 
est downtown Toronto. 
3efore quoting from this little vade- 
mecum, we should like to make a few 
general observations on Torontese. 
As far as can be ascertained, it appears 
to be accentually, a compound of 
Northern Irish, Lowland Scots and 
Basic Anglo-Canadian heavily cem- 
ented together with a thick layer of 
Middle West (what H. L. Mencken 
calls “General American’). Let us 
take, as an example, the place name 
Carleton Place. In Basic Anglo-Can- 
adian this is pronounced almost ex- 
actly as it is spelt. In Torontese it 


becomes ‘Crritn Pleiss’. Here’s the 
breakdown: (1) The ‘ei’ -sound in 
Pleiss is the Torontese variant of 


Standard Belfast, where Place is 
Pless; (2) Lowland Scots shows its in- 
fluence in the double-r of Carleton, 
but, as in all North America, the ‘r’ 
is no longer dental, but labial; (It is 
this difference that leads Americans 
to quote Englishmen as saying ‘Amed- 
dica’, and Englishmen to quote Ameri- 
cans as saying ‘Amurrica’); (3) The 
specifically Torontese characteristic is 
the almost ‘u’ sound given. the 
doubler-r This is a_ strong local 
idiom. For instance north becomes 
‘nurth’, hearth becomes ‘hurth’, air 
becomes ‘urr’, and so on. This reduc 
tion of all vowel sounds to a near-‘u’ 
vhen followed by an ‘r’ is a salient 
Torontese characteristic 


()THERS may be briefly noted. ‘Aw’ 
becomes ‘ah’, 
The ‘i’, as in 


as in “The lah says.” 
night, becomes either 
eui' as in the French word feuille, 
or ‘eyi’ Thus, the name of this 
journal is accurately rendered by 
Neuit’ or ‘Sarry Neyit’. The 
‘o’", as in ‘got’, becomes ‘ah’ also 
Mencken has noted that in the 
of the Creator, the ‘ah’ sound 
in the Middle West to denote 
ence, as ‘Gahd’ In Torontese, 
ever, it is universally 
every context 
Torontese 
later, 


‘Sarry 


case 
is used 
rever- 
how- 
employed in 
Finally, ‘r’, the basic 
consonant, of which more 
is occasionally inserted where 
there is no ‘r’ at all; colonel, for ex- 
ample, is pronounced ‘kerrnl’. It is, 
however, more the the 
‘r’ than its presence that denotes 
Torontese The evolution of this ‘r’ 
from the English, through the various 
stages of North American, is well ex- 
emplified in the pronunciation of the 
word ‘curve’. 

The original term is pronounced in 
England with a silent ‘r’, in Lowland 
Scots as ‘corrve’ or ‘corrif,’ in North- 
ern Irish as ‘corve’. Crossing the At- 
lantic, it becomes ‘ceuirve’ in Mont- 
real, ‘ceuive’ in metropolitan New 
England, and degenerates on the one 
hand into New York Lower East Side 


heaviness of 


‘coive’, and to Torontese ‘crrve’. 
Many reasons for the existence of 


Torontese have been put forward, 
but only one appears to us well 
founded. It is that Toronto draws and 


has drawn its population largely from 
nearby rural Ontario, and that this 
fact, coupled with the very large per- 
centage of Northern Irish and Low- 
land Scots who were absorbed during 
the city’s rapid industrial expansion, 
has been responsible for the resulting 
blend, which is as unique as the Main 
burr or the Southern drawl. Another 
reason, which has enjoyed a consider- 
able following, seems to us to be based 
on an error of fact. Proponents of 
this theory assume that the distinctive 
Torontese accent is the product of five 
generations having spoken through 
clenched teeth and scarce opened lips 
in order to keep out sub-zero weather. 
They cite, in confirmation, certain 
French-Canadian variants of French, 
which may be put down to a similar 


cause. All these variants are spoken 
with the lips much closer together 


than in the original. Bien, for instance, 
becomes ben; je suis becomes j’sus; 
puis becomes pi, etc. But in view of 
the fact that Toronto winters are a 
great deal less severe than those along 
the Lower St. Lawrence, this theory 
is hardly tenable. It seems more 
likely that the French - Canadian 
idiom owes its singularity to its dialect 
origins in Normandy. 


WORD as to the geographical dis- 
tribution of Torontese. A speech- 
map of Canada could easily define it 
as existing within an irregular area 


about 150 miles long and 150 miles 
wide, centering on Toronto. East, 
Torontese is rarely heard beyond 


Belleville; the speech shades off into 
Ottawa Valley or Standard Eastern 
Anglo-Canadian, one of the variants 
of Basic Anglo-Canadian (the others 
are Standard Maritime, Standard 
Western and Northern). West, Toron- 
tese does not penetrate beyond a line 
following roughly the course of the 
Grand River. To the south, it tails off 
as the small cities of the Niagara 
Peninsula are infiltrated by General 
American from across the Line; and 
to the north, it blends into Northern, 
which is very much akin to Standard 
Western, somewhere between Orillia 
and Sudbury. 

And now for some examples. Noth- 
ing unmasks the Torontonian quicker 
to people from other parts of the 
Dominion than his pronunciation of 
place names. For instance: Mont- 
real Muntreaal; Quebec — Keback; 
Saint John Saynjahn; Sudbury 
Sudbarry; Winnipeg—Wunnapig; Ot- 
tawa—Ahddowuh; Detroit—-DEEtroit 
or De-trowit; Minneapolis—’nyapplus 

And herewith, some terms from our 
new Self-Pronouncing 
Standard Torontese: 


Dictionary of 


Toronto: Tronna or Trahna (except 
among radio announcers where it 
is: Torronnntow) 

Alright: Ahlrayit 

Street-car: Streecri 

“Star”: Sturr 

“Telegram”: Tally 

Sidewalk: seyidwaak 

Drugstore: drugstur: 

City-limits: Siddalimps 

Maple Leaf Gardens: Mayleefgurrns 

Dairy: Derry. 

Cigar Store: Cigurrstr’ 

City Hall: Siddyhaal. 

Finally, a sample from the accom- 

panying phrase-book: 

“Owuss stanonna seyidwaak tahkin- 

nooa coupla guys fmup Nurrth.” 


To anyone who can translate this 
example of Standard Torontese we 
will mail a free copy of our dictionary 
on application. 
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New Laced 





SILHOUETTE 


— New York Imports 


Exclusive with EATON’S in Toronto 


The hour-glass silhouette grows hourly more important! 
American designers pour the figure into these garments for 


the new laced loveliness. 


F. GIRDLE with ‘‘biaband’’ control by Poirette. 
G. CORSELETTE lace trimmed by ‘‘Lily of France’’. 


M. 
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MOVING — SHIPPING 


PACKING — STORING 
KI. 


RATES 


Sizes 29 to 32 


EATON'S sponsors them for the 
new sculptured gowns and nipped waists. 
cotton batiste and hand-loomed elastic. 


In very fine 


15.00 


Sizes 35, 36, 37.......25.00 


THIRD FLOOR, QUEEN STREET 


“T. EATON Comes 







































RAWLINSON 


LIMITED 
Established 1885 


5125 - 610 YONGE ST. 
LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
PADDED MOTOR VANS 


CAR SHIPMENTS WITH SPECIAI 
TO WESTERN POINTS 





DEEP Down, Radford is hurt and 
bewildered. How was he to know that 
Hildred was really serious about the 
rust in the hot water. He was never 
home when the Red Pest gushed into 
the laundry tub and smeared theclothes. 
He took most of his showers at the Club 
and it never got in his hair. And for her 
to blow up on the night of the Fancy 
Dress Ball just because the bath water 
was a little reddish ... well, gee... 


But even if Radford ignores this out- 
burst he’s in for a nasty shock. Rust in 
the hot water probably means that the 
hot water tank is all eaten away inside. 
Sooner or later there’ll be a little gurgle 
in the basement and water will start 
pouring all over the place. A silvery 
“Monel” Tank, of course, is guaranteed 
against rust. Guaranteed to last a life- 
time, too. Which means economy and 
security any way you care to look at it. 
Your plumber knows all about “Monel” 
Hot Water Tanks—let him give you the 


interesting facts. 
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WHITEHEAD METAL PRODUCTS CO. OF CANADA LIMITED, 25 King St. W., Toronto 
A Subsidiary of 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


NICKEL COMPANY 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 











